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Tuar beautiful law of our physical constitution by which certain 
functions of life are performed without or against our will, has its coun- 
terpart in the intellectual and moral constitution. ‘The sophist may at- 
tempt to pervert or mystify some obvious truth in mental science, but 
if closely scrutinized he will be found to contradict in his practice 
what he is attempting to prove by his subtilty. ‘The criminal may 
deny and apparently disprove his guilt, but he cannot calm the restless- 
ness of the eye nor suppress the blush that colors his face and con- 
demns him. So is it too with goodness and greatness. Wherever 
they really exist they will often manifest themselves spontaneously, we 
had almost said irresistibly. 

Neither ‘T'ranscendentalists nor their offponents are exempt from this 
law. Both are men; and the former cannot act the spirit, nor the lat- 
ter the anzmal, without betraying their true character. ‘There are ce- 
lestial bodies and bodies terrestrial. We live upon the earth, not above 
nor under it; body and soul are constituents equally essential to the 
idea of man, and the neglect or concealment of either truth will sooner 
or later experience the stern and humbling contradiction of nature. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the cause of truth has suffered by 
the unqualified contempt and hostility which ‘Transcendentalism has 
met with from many good and able men in this country. — 

One class, and by far the largest, has assailed it from the beginning 
with ridicule, satire, irony, and sarcasm. ‘They have regarded it as 
wild and dreamy nonsense, the reveries of an untamed imagination or 
the crazy speculations of reason, reckless of God and of all reality. 
Indeed this was the spirit in which its first introduction into this coun- 
try was universally received. But it very soon became obvious either 
that it was not that inane, misty sentimentalism which many had sup- 


posed, or if it were, that other weapons must be employed to crush it. 
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Cont rnnyyt now took the poling of rl licule , ak companied with a s80Ort of 


sUpPpresse d indignation, an occa sional thre ul, a Ware¢ing of the head and 
many mysterious insinuations about Pantheism, Infidelity, &c., while 
now and then m pull ts few nd far between, we hear of some one 
deigniny to demolish it in a parenthesis, with a single blow of the 
argumentum ad / 0? rred ad absurdum. 

Ridicule and contempt | lone great deal. They are cheap 
They do not exact | tent | analysis, or stringent logic 
They tickle conceit pular. y have, however, a limit: 
their progress is nsurate with their success. In the present in- 
stance thes ol ittained that lint ‘Transcendentalism advanced— 


slowly oe hips yetoa mt even its cnenies deny an advancement 


: 
ae re and there you men toun l some “ung in it Ww hich arrested their 
usu il current ol thought. extort i fe ‘ie rus il, and hie ld or haunted the 
soul with strange and obstinate questionings., [lear, for example, the 


lancua ‘ one vl the Host Wena le re Vii nih the . Empire city,’ 


0 tricud s = Jur divinity professors seem to have thought that 
1ye > much like the comet's hair to have much influ- 
anv kind: but have they not in tus instance forgotten that the 

appropriate title of Satan is the prince of the power of the air? Mi 
nute and invisible causes are often the most powerful, Changes hav 
been occurring during the last ten or filleen years, to which it is now 
very manifest these transcendental tenuities have been In no small 
measure causal. ‘Tenuous they may be—so is light—their control is 
neverthless as positive and commanding as if they stalked along in grim 
and ghastly platoons among the habitations of men. 

It cannot much longer be denied, it ought not to have been denied so 
long, that this subject must be met by fair and manly argument. The 
charge that it sprung from Germany and questions the infallibility of 
Locke and Paley will soon become obsolete. Luther and Knapp were 
Germans ; and the author of the “ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,” as well as the Archie agpn of Carlisle, has found dissenters among 
the honest, bold hearted Presbyterians of Scotland and in the native 
land of Jonathan Edwards. ‘ 

We shall probably be met here with a question which has been con- 
sidered by many as the most effectual silencer to all discussion upon 


this subject, viz: Whatis T'ranscendentalism? Its opponents regard: 
Ing any definition of it as utterly Imps sible, have left the field with 
the most triumphant air, supposing they had muzzled forever all further 


consideration of it. "Thy question is a perfectly proper one. A child 
can ask questions which a philosopher cannot answer ; but he will be 
a child sull. Worms might have destroyed the Spanish Armada, but 
no monuments would commemorate their deeds, and no praise of their 
valor rise from ten millions of Anelo Saxon hearts. 

[n reply to it, we observe, first, If it cannot be answered, it by no 
means follows that it is therefore a nonentity. We do not know what 
Galvanism is. We are ignorant of the essence of vegetable life 
The whole kingdom of nature abounds in my steries, yet are they none 
the less realitic ‘Theolo ry has myst ries, Physical Science has 
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mysteries, and why should we expect the truths of Ph losophy, which 


require years of intensest thou, lit to ascertain and de velop, to be clear 


as sunlight and irresisuble as axioms’ When a speciiic and univer- 
sally received answer is given to the questions, What is Poetry? 
What is Beauty’? What is Taste’? then may we reject Transcenden- 
talism as being nothing but a nam 

Secondly: Lf it cannot be answered it may not follow that the fault 
les wholly in re. This charve we are we ll nware 
ure | against the opponents of thus Syste HN, In many cases, with much 
more feeling than truth. If a man is an idiot or deficient in perspicaci- 
ty, it may not be the most judicious course to 


has often been 


| ' inform him of it in so 
many words, It will neither reform nor please him. A disagreement 
hetween an author and his reader may arise from several causes. On 
the one hand the opinions presented may be really erroneous, or if true 
may be presented ina form and style so illogical and obscure as to defy 
lI analysis and be utterly unintelligible The reader, on the other 
hand, may be naturally Lnhe apable ol comprehy nding those truths, or 
what is equally fatal, be destitute of that mental training, that power of 
ibstracuion and concentration of thought so esse nual to the least suc- 
cess in such studies; or still further, his mind mav be so firmls preoc- 
cupied by other views, and not unlike ly prejudiced against those of the 
wthor, that he is wholly unfitted to study them with that candor and 
pure love of truth which always characteriz true vreatness of soul 
Now we hesitate not to Say that some of these causes have operated to 
certain extent on both sides. We will simply mention two, which 
we think lie at the base of most of them; the diversity in the charac- 
ter and habits of German and American minds, and our comparative 
lenorance ol their language The one quis t, calm, and cont mpl itive, 
the other restless, busy, and practi al; the former spec ulative and spir- 
itual, the latter active and utilitarian ; they with eyes turned inward in- 
specting the modes of the soul’s being and operations, and musing 
upon Its vast capaciti s and glorious ile Stn , we lM king ibroad upon 
the laws and resources of nature, and calculating the prospe clive 
wealth of nations and their decay ; their thoughts are of MAN, ours of 
MEN. If thereforethese many and adequate causes of our ignorance 
exist elsewhere, it cannot and should not be charged 
lentalism, 


upon ‘l'ranscen- 


Thirdly: Whether it can be answered or not, the influence which 
this system is exertine (its enemies being judges) can neither be al- 
tered nor checked. It has already shaken to an astonishing extent the 
faith of many in the old English and Scotch system, and of neces ssary 
consequen e must affect their views of many doctrines in Theology. 
We have before us, and might cite the testimony of numerous candid 

| intelligent observers, to this assertion. Who has not seen in the 
religious press, or heard from the pulpit, within the last lew years the 
ilarm expressed at the prey lence of German opinio among us? 
We speak here merely of the faet. It began fifteen years ago, but was 
then and long afterwards neclected and despised as the idle dreams of 


adit Philosophy falsely so called; the “ baseless fabric ol a Vision.” 
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It was only necessary to append the epithet “ Transcendental” to any 
opinion, however weighty or pregnant with truth, and straightway it be. 
came a hissing and a by-word. ‘To adopt it was heresy, to reflect upon it, 
weakness. We remember very well with what interest we used to 
watch a young man, several years since, who was pointed out to us as 
the “ Transcendentalist.” How accurately we observed his coat, his 
hat, and his pronunciation ; and how awful the words ‘ cognition,’ 
‘ subjective,’ and ‘ pure Reason,’ sounded to us. ‘These opinions have 
become widely disseminated all over New England. ‘They have ep. 
tered and are springing up in some of the schools of the prophets; 
they have taken root in the minds of many strong and brilliant young 
men in the country, and are bringing forth fruit thirty, sixty, and ap 
hundred fold. A fearful epidemic has been prevailing in one of our 
Southern States for some time past, the inhabitants have named it the 
“ cold plague ;” its nature and causes have bafiled the utmost skill of 
physicians ; yet its ravages have been no less fearful than if it could 
be seen by every eye, laying its icy hand upon its victim, making his 
frame to shiver, his blood to curdle, and his heart to cease its beatings. 
No more will the progress of this system, whatever its character, be 
stayed, whether we caxt it an angel of light or the prince of the 
ywer of the air. 

But, fourthly : It has been and can be answered. ‘The most honora- 
ble, and we will add, the most successful of its opponents have an- 
swered it, as well as its friends and advocates. We believe ourselves 
perfectly safe in asserting that ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
declaimers against ‘Transcendentalism use that term as synonymous 
with German opinions, whatever their character and source ; whether 
they originate at Kénigsburg, at Bonn, at Halle or at Berlin. The 
systems of Leibnitz and Spinoza are classed in the same category with 
those of the sage of Konigsberg. All are German metaphysics, (Spi- 
noza was a Hollander,) and all German metaphysics is ‘Transcendental- 
ism. This is about as just and sensible as it would be for a German 
(they sometimes do) to talk of sensualism and English philosophy as 
identical—regarding as its disciples Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

If then the question, “ What is T’ranscendentalism ?” means, “ What 
is German Philosophy ’” we say, that several answers may be given, 
each differing from every other and some directly contradictory. The 
rivalry, the fierce jealousy, and the bitter animosity existing among the 
disciples of their different schools is notorious. But if by this ques- 
tion 1s meant what is Kantism’? or what is Schellingism ? we repeat, 
that no honest inquirer need be at a loss for an answer. If he exam 
ine it, not with the preconception that no good thing can come out of 
Germany, but as if worshiping alone within the august temple o/ 
Truth, coveting only her smile, dreading only her frown, he will leam 
whether it be a pleasing fantasy, a mysticisin “rand, gloomy, and 
peculiar,” or a profound problem of the soul, the analysis of a spitit 
made in the image of God. ; 

Dugald Stewart, in his “ Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy,” 
written many years ago, has not passed by Kant’s system in a margit 
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pote. Lie devotes to it one of the longest sections of his work, exam- 
ines it minutely and discusses it at length. It is not, howeve r,of the 
merits of the discussion we wish to speak, but of the knowledge of the 
subject displayed in it. Professor Stewart, according to his own ad- 
mission, was totally ignorant of the German language. Ilis whole 
knowledge was derived from French, Latin, and English translations 
and commentaries, with the exception of a single ‘Treatise* of Kant's, 
originally written in Latin. 

in addition to the mz iny sources of information possessed and quoted 
by Stewart more than thirty years ago, we have 
which the astonishing increase of interest in the German literature 
since then has called forth in France and England, as well as in the 
United States. We have, above all, the chief work of the father of 
Transcendental Philosopy—the “ Critick of Pure Reason’’—translated 
into our own tongue, to which we may resort for information or correc- 
tion. It is a bad translation, it may be said. So itis. But it is the 
same which friends as well as foes have made use of. And defective 
as it is, it contains the fundamental principles of the system as distinct- 
ly and explicitly stated as that no disciple of Locke, should he find them 
in his master’s ‘ Essay,’ would be ata loss to comprehend them. The 
German language too, that, until within a few years, has been almost a 
dead language to Englishmen, is now being as generally studied and 
read by scholars as the French is in boarding schools. 

There are, the re fore, facilities ample enough to silence forever the 
miserable obje ction to the ine omprehensibleness of ‘Transcendentalism 
We have as good means of understanding it as we have of understand- 
ing Aristotle or Cousin. We have as many and as good means as Ger- 
mans have for understanding Hume, or Locke or Reid 

Finally : Is not the objection itself an absurdity’ [tis opposition to 
asystem which cannot be understood, that is, which tothe mind of the 
opponent has no reality or existence. Now it must have some mean- 
ing It consists, 48 every composition does, ol terms, propositions, and 
arguments. ‘Terms are either distinct or indistinct, propositions true or 
false, and arguments conclusive or inconclusive. ‘These surely can be 
analyzed and the defect, if defect there be, pointed out. If it is a false 
system the particular step or statement—the term, the proposition or 
the argument in which the fallacy lies—can be indicated. If words 
are complex they can be separ: ated into their elements ; if arguments 
are involved they can be resolved and re-resolved until we arrive at 
postulates or axioms. Unerring knowledge is attainable some where, 
else why do we write and speak and act in a world of living men and 
stubborn realities. ‘Thus it is that we examine Edwards, and Butler, 
and Hume, and Bacon. Why change or abandon the test w hen the can- 
didates come to us from the shores of the Baltic or the banks of the 
Spree? Nor is this a mere gratuity. It is the strictest justice. The 


a thousand others 


* This was his celebrated Dissertation, De mundi sensibilis atque wntelligibilia for- 
ma et principiis, delivered on occasion of his inauguration as Professor of Logic and 
i) ng" : aaa rant 

\anhysics in the University of his native city, in 1440. 
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power of thought, as well as the command to exert it, is the gift of 
God, and if pe rverted we have no more right to trample upon and per- 
secute it than we have to persecute and incarcerate the man who pros- 
titutes the noble yift of language by blaspheming the giver. “ Ven. 
yeance is mine,” saith He who maketh his sun to shine upon the evil 
and the yood. ‘Trial by a jury of its peers is one of the inalienable 
rights of Intellect. If worthy of condemnation let it be condemned, 
not by outlawry and proscription, but respectfully and magnanimously 
by fair process of reason at the tribunal of truth. 

“'Transcendentalism is then neither negative in its effects nor inex- 
plicable. It is a veritable existence. It cannot be that floating, iris- 
hued inanity which it is sometimes represented to be. Respect for the 
judgment and reason of those who, from the pulpit and ex cathedra the- 
oliaica et philosophica, devote so much time in assailing it, forbids the 
belief. Men dream and so do philosophers, and if they should relate 
or publish their dreams, it would savor strongly of the ludicrous to see 
grave divines in consternation lest they might subvert Calvinism, 
multiply pantheists and cause revivals of religion to cease. They are 
often conscious of this themselves, and immediately change their ground, 
or, unmindful of consistency, acknowledge that after all ‘Transcenden- 
talists teach nothing but what is directly or indirectly taught by Locke 

Opinions such as these held and avowed by men whose stations and 
eminent abilities were entitled to the highest respect, not only biassed 
the minds of many against this philosophy, but actually prevented all 
examination into its merits. It continued, however, to urge its claims 
and evento challenge investigation. It came endorsed by those whose 
talents and acquirements had never been denied, and has awakened 1 
curiosity and a spirit of inquiry that will not be repressed. 

A few plain and brief considerations will close what we have to say 
on the subject at present. Iris Nor ENTIRELY NEW. This, we are 
aware, does not prove it true, neither does it necessarily prove it false ; 
but there are many who have formed their opinions upon the old En- 
glish or Scotch systems, and who in their jealousy regard ‘T'ranscenden- 
talism as one of the principal “ novelties which disturb” their “ peace.” 
While others look upon it as an old and exploded system which has 
been revived and clothed in a modern dress, and therefore unworthy o! 
notice. Both of course cannot be true. Our information on this point 
is derived almost wholly from modern histories of philosophy, and if 
they are entitled to any credit, much of what is called “ ‘Teutonic Met- 
aphysics” had its origin in Crotona, in the Lyceum, or in that spot 80 
fertile of thought and eloquence, “ inter silvas Academi.” ‘These 
germs, borne away from the crumbling ruins of Greece, may have 
found a congenial soil first or only among the profound psychologists 
of Germany. So did her precious basso relievos and her torsos come 
down for nearly twenty centuries until they found in Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael eyes to discern and souls to admire the 
sublime conceptions which they symbolized. 

Several later writers are mentioned in this connection by Stewart in 
the article already reterred to. Cudworth is particularly noticed as 
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holding opinions almost identical with those since promulged by Kant ; 


tu whi lh we may add, Without aay 208 ty, the name ot Le ivhton 


Its 
novelty should not, therefore, 


be ace luce d avainst this pl ih losuphy, nor 
if erroneous is Germany wholly to blame. ; 

lr 1S BELIEVED AND AVOWED BY MEN IN WHOSE OPINIONS UPON OTHER 
AND COGNATE SUBJECTS WE HAVE THE HIGHEST CONFIDENCE, We do 
not say that proficiency or eminence In any one departune ni ol science 
necessarily implies an intunate knowledge of all or several others, A 
plulolog nist might be puzzled to tell the number and names of the me- 
tallic bases or the parallax of Uranus. Metaphysicians are not always 
the best judges of a question in botany or the etlects of a reduction of 
the tariff. But, in the first place, the idea of a liberal education involves 
in it some acquaintance at least with almost every department of science 


nT condly, few inte lhige nt men would adopt a new theory which has 
been the —_ ct of such fierce and angry discussion, wit hout examina- 
tion; and thirdly, this probability rises very high when it is remem- 
bered that their ac knowledge d supe rhorily is in sul jects shi 


itly difler- 
entin their nature from the one before us. lor exainple, in Biblical 


ancl Literary criticism, W here are their superiors ’ where th ir rivals ’? 
In nearly all the departments of history, where can we discover such 
extent of research, such accuracy of detail, such comprehensive induc- 
tion, Such quick and keen penetration into all the springs of human 
feeling and action—eve ry thing which constitutes the true philo wophy 

f history’ In poetry, who have touched with such magic skill 
twuched su dee ply, so many hearts; now calling into elad and sunny 
life emotions that had long sk plor « oyly retired from familiar contact 
with a sellish and suspicious world; now lashing into fierce trenzy 
those terrible passions that, when unbridled in man or woman, have « ver 
appalled the boldest spirit ; in one strain dilating the soul with thoughts 
that heave and struggle for utterance, and remind us of the L&th 
Psalm, the visions of Ezekiel or Habakkuk; and inthe next combining 
all into one rich and full and swelling symphony, forming 


and 


“* An orphiic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thouglits 


‘l’o their own music chanted!” 


Their preéminence in Philology has been too long and too well known 
to need any thing more than an allusion. ‘To them, Classic literature 
owes all that it is and all that it hopes tobe. Alexander was accustomed 
to say that he was more indebted to his teacher, Aristotle, than to his 
father ; the latter had given him life, the former had taught him how to 
live. So should classic literature speak of Germany 

If now we analyze the qualifications necessary to such eminence, it 
will be seen at once that they are such as render their possessors fully 
competent to examine and decide upon the subject under consideration. 
The first mentioned department alone, that of Biblical criticism, (a term 
. much wider import there than with us,) requires an amount of talent, 

discipline, acquirements, protracted and patient investigation suflicient 
if thus applied to master the most abstruse system—certainly to decide 
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upon its claims to truth or to the candid consideration of scholars. 
We might mention her two most distinguished poets, several of her 
best writers on Art and Literature, and many of her first philologists and 
critics. Among her evangelical theologians there are but few who are 
better known in this country than Tholuck ; yet we have it upon high 
authority that “he is a decided opponent of Locke, Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown, of the whole sensual (!) system, so called, which prevails in 
Great Britain and America.” ‘These all may be prejudiced and jp 
great error, but candor would award to their judgment some respect. 

Ir IS EXTREMELY IMPROBABLE THAT SO MUCH AND SUCH INTENSE 
THOUGHT SHOULD HAVE RESULTED IN NOTHING. Lord Rosse, an Irish 
nobleman, has been engaged for the last fifteen years in constructing 
an immense reflecting telescope. Its progress has been watched with 
the most eager anxiety by astronomers in every part of the world. 
‘They know well that in that quadrant of the heavens through which it 
will ‘sweep, it must reveal something ; it may but discover to them their 
ignorance, but that will be a great deal. Luther, during his residence 
at the University of Erfurt, in examining the dusty tomes of its libra- 
ry, discovered among them an old Latin Bible. At once it arrested his 
attention. Day after day in the intervals of regular duty, there he 
might be seen perusing and re-perusing its wonderful contents. Few 
observers would have anticipated much from those hours of curious and 
eager study. ‘“ The Reformation,” says D’Aubigne, “ lay hid in that 
Bible.” ‘The reputation of the German student for continuous and un- 
wearied application is proverbial. We have seen with what success 
they have prosecuted their labors in Science, Literature, and Art ; par- 
ity of reasoning must, it would seem, extort from the most prejudiced 
the conclusion that similar application upon subjects in mental science 
or metaphysics, could not have resulted in that woful failure which the 
laughs and sneers of some would imply. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles. Kant’s whole life was that of a laborious 
student. In seclusion and almost unnoticed, he passed a half century 
of it, thirty years of which was devoted to mathematics and as- 
tronomy. ‘The “ Critick of Pure Reason” was given to the world in 
his 47th year; for six years it lay upon the publisher’s shelves; a 
length its day had come ; it rose into notice, was studied, admired, ex- 
tolled, and its now illustrious author, the once poor harness-maker’s boy, 
tranquilly went down to his grave at the good old aye of four score 
years, while all Germany “ was in a blaze with his descending glory.” 

‘To Hegel, who is sometimes called the “ Prince of Transcenden- 
talists,’ we devote but a single sentence, not our own: “ That the- 
ologian of Germany,” says Professor Park, (Biblioth Sac. vol. 1, p 
213,) “ who is perhaps more decidedly averse to Hegelism than Schel- 
ling even; he whose works are regarded in Great Britain and the 
United States as more strictly orthodox than those of any other writer 
in that land, has declared that the ‘ philosophy of Hegel (when viewed 
independently of its truth or falsehood) is the most profound and com- 
plete system which was ever formed by an uninspired writer.’ ” We 
do not know who is meant ; it is not ‘Tholuck. 


This whole philosophy may be erroneous, skeptical, and if you will, 
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(theistic. One thing is certain ; there is error or defect somewhere in 
the old system. Else why these interminable apologies, annotations 
and qualifications of Locke’ Professor Stowe is not alone in the 
opinion that “ almost all the ardent, youthful, investigating mind in 
France, England, and the United States now feels that the system of 
Locke, in all its modifications, is meagre, unspiritual, and unsatisfying.’ 

Transcendentalists and their disc iples may be infidels or rational- 
ists. We are sorry for it. But we do not shudder at the Logic of 
Aristotle, nor burn the Lexicon of Gesenius, though the former was 
a heathen and the latter did not believe in the inspiration of the Sc rip- 
tures. Infidels here will study it; Unitarians will study it; and 
whatever error it contains will be felt by Calvinism, while its truth can 
injure only the enemies of truth. If the Enylish srrone, pracricaL 
sense and A MANLY PieTy are brought to its study, by the sons of 
the Puritans, we shall have no fears for the result. 


THE FULL ALBUM 
To M— »——. 


Seal up the book—for here full many a heart 
Has lavished sweet memorials of its feelings: 


Thoughts, which in future years may joy impart, 


When Love returns, on Memory's pinions stealing, 
To mend the chain which Time shall break in vain, 
And each long-missing link restore again. 


Seal up the hook—it is a casket now 

Of precious treasures—gifts of truth and love 
Here is recorded many a faithful vow 

Of friendship, pure as angel's thoughts above 
"Tis thine and thine alone—and never more 
Let anxious eyes the treasury explore. 


Be this thine altar, where thou oft may’st kneel, 
With full, full heart before affection’s shrine. 
But worship here alone, or share thy zeal 
With one fair spirit, dear to thee as thine. 
So two fair nuns, when chime the bells at even, 
Together clasp their hands and pray to Heaven 


I ask not that thou deem me like the rest, 
Worthy of daily prayer and constant thought : 

A humbler wish lies suppliantin my breast ; 
Fair stranger ! ‘tis but this—forget me not 

And when the sunny past sheds light on thee, 


May not some transient gleam remind of me 
27 





EXPRTISSION { Mare h. 


EXPRESSION, 


Ir seems to be a necessity of inte llect that it should seek eXpres- 
sion. ‘Thought, by a spontancous impulse, earnestly acts from the 
centre outward, aud cannot rest until b y some means or other it makes 
itself visible and tangibl: 

The principle which cives rise to this effort, call it what you will, is 
ingrained into the ve ry substance of the mind; it is something original 
and essential, nor can it be uprooted by any power, except that which 


is able to annihilate the soul itself Intellectual exertion may be stim- 
ulated by motives acting from nang itimay, on the other hand, by 
the force of external circumstances, be partially repressed ; but there 
is always in the soul an unquenc hal * " sire and tendency to express 


its thought, which, if unaided and unchecked, will be suflicient to pro- 
duce expression. This, aside from any other cause, would have mad 
the Greek seize his chisel and strike from senseless marble the living 
and beautiful form conceived in the recesses of his mind. This can 
force the painter to toil at his canvas, and the he to keep the watches 
of the night, that thought may be hbroueht forth from darkness and 
made manifest in the light of day. When we consider the works of 
nature, we may infer, without presumption, that this yearning after utter- 
ance is a necessity from which the Intelligence that planned the uni- 
verse is not free, and that in this as well as in other respects man was 
made “in the image of God.” 

But mind cannot come into immediate contact with mind. It cannot 
infuse itself without the intervention of some material agency. It 
must act circuitously through the senses. ‘Therefore it seeks various 
means of @Xpression | and employs them in various w ays. Let us turn 
again to the artist. [is imagination revels in the grandeur and loveli- 
ness of nature, and delights in contemplating all that is noble or terri- 
ble in human passion. Hlow shall his swelling soul find utterance’ 
By what means shall his teeming fancy impress itself in the minds of 
other men and communicate to them some portion of its own burning 
flame’ Slow and laborious are the eflorts which finally result in the 
embodiment of the sculptor’s or the painter's thought. But there, at 
last, it stands ; complete, as far as he can make it, alter years, perhaps, 
of toil. ‘There is his Laocoon, his Moses, his Venus, or his Madonna. 
There is displayed his divine ideal of physical strength and beauty, of 
mental dignity, voluptuous softness, maternal affection. ‘There in that 
chained Prometheus witness Will tri wuphant over Fate. There in that 
countenance of Christ, behold the calm composure and holy resigna- 
tion of suffering benevolence. After all, the artist has not fully ex- 
pressed himself. His work, addressing only a single sense, leaving 
important parts of his conce ption to be sup splie ‘d by the imagination of 
the beholder, is and must be imperfect ; not as an exhibition of taste 
and skill, but as a means of developing his thought. While it vividly 
presents a few simple and grand ideas, it cannot combine them so as to 
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form an extended train of reflection, like that which, having arisen in 

‘ mind of the artist, he has atte Thapote lL bv his produc lion, lo Suggest 

Observe next the poet His genius may be no yreater than that of 
the artist, yet In the means of expression he has greatly the advantage, 
fhe sculptor must cut out of stone every word he utters ; the painter 
sj" tks only by the tedious tracings of his peneil; but the poet has 

neuage always at command, and, with little dithiculty or delay drops 
(into suitable arrangement trom his pen. If sometimes his ideas as- 
sume a less palpable shape than those ot the artist, if none of his de- 
scriptions Can SO strike the mind with amazement as the visible majes- 
ty of Angelo’s marble Moses, or Raphacl’s pictured Saviour, neverthe- 
less the resources of language are far more extensive than those of 
the chisel or the brush; itis more full, less exclusively suggestive in 


its delineauuons, while it enables the puct to send forth an obstructed 
flow of feeling, with the rapidity of a torrent. If his idea be com- 
plete, he need not labor long to express it \ word, the sudden work 
of a moment, perhaps, and itis done ; at the farthest, a few years will 
produce the whole complicated system of reasoning, beauty, sublimity, 


nt 
and pathos of his ASneid, his Inferno, or his Lear Language, then, 


enables the man of letters to throw out far more thought than the artist ; 
thus, by its coplousness, and the quickness and case with which it is 
employed, it becomes the chiet medium of communication between 
mind and mind. By this alone a Newton and a Locke unfold with al- 
most perfect accuracy the profound knowledge, which without it would 
have been forever pentup and concealed. By this alone, Isaiah, David, 
aid Shakspeare speak to all ages 

‘There is yet another means of expression, which, though less com- 
prehensive and convenient, is often not less clear than the one just 
mentioned We mean action, the lancuage of the countenance, of ges- 
ture, of attitude, and of bearing. Soft tales have been silently told by 
the eve. Love often hides among its drooping lashes and rides from 
heart to heart on the tiny rays that stealthily shoot out from beneath 
them. Rave, indignation, hope, and every passion that can inflame the 
mind, have in the outward appearance of a man their corresponding 
modes of expression, Words themselves, in a comparison with ac- 
tion, are often tame. While, therefore, the artist and the poet are 
equally unable to avail themselves of this power, they must forever lack 
one Important instrument of expression. 

In this enumeration, music, the outlet of our most delicate and ethe- 
rial « motions, must not be forgotten. Sull, even when its etlects are 
ureatest, pure music is for the most part employed for no other purpose 
than to produce a peculiar kind of delight by the mere “concord of 
sweet sounds.’’ (As a means ol exciting pleasurable feelings, by a 
singular property which we are unable to analyze, it 1s pertec t; but as 
a power ol expression, detective. It generally conveys Us no clear 
idea ; that is not its object. Wayward and wandering like the wind, 
it floats around us, lulling the senses into a dreamy languor, letting loose 
the imagination and leading it ot) to a shadowy elysium, where indis- 
UNCt Visions ol sublimity and ve awuly hover belure its enchanted eye. 
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<tncenieneemanstanmnaeiianaaremnnaniai — -snaesenmnnatinscneaeetten 
“ Now they swell—the tones, and swells the breast 
Kindled with the bliss of great design ; 
Faint the music whispers ; hushed to rest, 
Couched on flowers, the passions all recline ; 
Clear the harp resounds ; the spirit’s eye 
Keenest glance through nature's wonders throws ; 
Tenderer touches glide, and silently 


Blest the tear of feeling flows.” 


Only when the hand of a master sweeps the strings and the ear of a 
master catches their tones, does music become a true medium of intellec- 
tual communication; and even then it is little more than a gorgeous dra. 
pery gracefully thrown around the body of thought, concealing more than 
it discloses. It would be exceedingly difficult for one of the uninitiated 
to perceive, amid all the harmonies of an oratorio, the central idea, 
which might be expressed in the single sentence—* God said let there 
be light, and there was light.” In song, however, music united with 
language, ceases to be indefinite in its meaning, and becomes vividly 
expressive. Since, like speech, it affects us only through the sense 
of hearing, and since words, when used with elegance, generally in 
prose and always in poetry, are more or less melodious, we think that 
music, in view of our present subject, may be properly placed under 
the head of language. 

Thought then, if we mistake not, can be expressed only by three 
classes of signs, those wrought out by the hand, those of language, and 
those of action. We have seen that the intellect of the artist displays 
itself by a tardy and difficult process ; that the man of letters is more 
free, but still confined to language. How large must be the liberty of 
that mind which can readily use together the two most effective meth- 
ods of expression, language and action! When it can fully combine 
these, then does the great mind find its true and clearest utterance. 
Released, as far as may be in this world, from the restraints of its 
mortal prison, it comes out before us clothed in the strength of Reason 
and the beauty of Fancy. It shows the divinity of its nature, and mea 
are struck with astonishment and admiration as they see and feel the 
might of the perfect Orator. Felix trembles before Paul. The forum 
is “ shaken round and round” by the eloquence of Cicero. 


B. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Tuere has been, in the existence of every nation, one period at least 
unusually prolific of great men—one period, in which circumstances 
have combined, if not to create, certainly to develop, energies which 
might otherwise have slumbered in obscurity and neglect. Indeed, 
we may venture to say, that the talent and genius of a nation can never 
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he fully developed without the occurrence of these same circumstances 
There 18 ever need of some potent spell, some mighty conjurauion, to 
start a spirit. “In the weak, piping times of peace,” when all things 
move on quietly, when there is no imperative demand for change or 
improvement, it is natural that men partake of the same inactive spirit, 
and are content to pursue “the noiseless tenor of their way ;” but 
when the stirring and the bustling times of war have come, when the 
loud ery 1s sounded for revolution and reform, then it is that the chil- 
dren of genius, a new-born race, rise spontaneously into life, and star- 
tle a world with the grandeur of their deeds 

Such periods as these, we have said, there have been in the exist- 
ence of every nation. They were in Ancient Greece and Rome, and 
the brilliant achievements of their noble sons are familiar to even the 
stripling’s ear. They were in England, and her Cromwell and her 
Hampden are names not less well known to fame. They were in 
America, among ourselves, and the glorious days of 1776 yet live fresh 
and green in our memories, and the heroes of those days are yet care- 
fully embalmed in the sanctuaries of our hearts. It was in these, for 
himself and for his talents propitious, but for his country and her wel- 
fare, dark and fearful days, that Patrick Henry arose, with genial and 
enlivening beams, to drive off the gloomy darkness, and the chilling 
damps of the long night of our thraldom and sorrow. ‘The happy ef- 
fects of those beams, or rather of his patriotic exertions, need not here 
be related. But to our task. 

Patrick Henry, the subject of our sketch, was born inthe year 1736, 
in the county of Hanover, and colony of Virginia. His parents, and 
family relatives generally, were of high respectalnlity. The earlier 
years of his life afford a very striking and somewhat painful contrast, 
with those brilliant scenes, in which he afterward bore so prominent 
and so creditable a part. It has therefore been usual, and perhaps 
proper in his biographers, to pass hastily and even negligently over this 
uninteresting period. ‘There is no evidence that he gave the slightest 
indication in any of the acts of his youth, either of that remarkable 
genius, of that burning fire, or of that devoted patriotism, which marked, 
and so happily, his future character. Indeed, had not such cunning or 
such artifice been then altogether foreign to his disposition, we should 
even imagine that he had studiously endeavored to conceal his real 
worth. ‘The only strong propensity which he displayed, was an invin- 
cible love of idleness, and the only talent, (if it can deserve so good a 
name,) that he exhibited, was in his successful attempts to avoid the 
vigilance of his parents and instructors, to gratify this ruling passion. 
He neglected, ay more, he resisted all the persuasions and all the 
earnest endeavors of kind friends for his improvement, and was per- 
fectly content to waste the hours of youth, which, if properly employed, 
might and would have been eminently serviceable to him, in the most 
idle and frivolous amusements. 

The bitter thought that came at length, but far too late upon him, and 
having come, brought with it such sorrow and such lamentation for 
golden yet neglected opportunities, unfortunately for his success or his 
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happiness, had never occurred to disturb him in the dreamings of his 
bovhood. He lived on, with his settled habits of idleness even gyf. 
fered to grow upon him, apparently unconscious of the deep injury he 
was thus inflicting upon himself. Nor could he shake off these inju- 
rious habits even in the earlier years of his manhood, when he felt jt 
both a duty and necessity to engage in some useful employment 
Thev tovolved him in the most mortifving embarrassment, and finally 
produced his utter ruin in those mercantile pursuits, in which, upon the 
suuvvestion and with the assistance ol his father, he had reluctantly 
consented to engeve. They attended him too alike disastrously, in his 
agricultural and second mercantile experiments. ‘They deprived him 
even of the seanty resources upon which he could formerly depend, 
and threatened, if not speedily abandoned, to accomplish his entire de. 
struction. But they had now grown to too formidable a size to remain 
longer unnoticed. ‘The time had at length arrived, when Henry, with 
opened eves, bevan to realize the peril of his situation. As he saw 
himself surrounded upon every side by misfortune and distress, his 
friends too unable to give him further assistance, he determined, al- 
though his buoyant spirits did not sink, to make a final and decisive 
effort for success. Under the promptings of such a feeling, and with 
such a determination therefore, he entered, at his own advice and of his 
own accord, upon the study of the law. 

l'rom that moment he was an altered man. New life, new anima- 
tion seemed to have been suddenly, ay almost unaccountably, breathed 
in upon him. Forced into a laborious profession by absolute necessity, 
but into a profession admirably adapted to the development of his 
powers, he shook off those old habits of idleness as worn and rusty 
garments, while he applied himself to study with a zeal and an indus- 
try hitherto entirely unknown in him. In the brief space of six weeks, 
he announced himself prepared to engage in the practice of the law 
Success did not (and how could it have been expected?) attend him in the 
outset. 1|t was not strange that with this hasty, and at best slight pre- 
paration, and with such veterans to contend against, as were then at 
the Virginia bar, he was compelled for a few years to remain unno- 
ticed. Butit was strange, ay well-nigh incredible, that when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded, one so young, so inexperienced, and so poorly pre- 
pared for the task, should have acquitted himself with such honor, even 
among those time-worn veterans. An opportunity was soon given him, 
and it is but faint praise to say, that he far exceeded the humble expec- 
tations of his friends. 

There was at this time in the county of Hanover, of which Henry 
was still a resident, a most important suit pending between the people 
and the clergy. ‘I'he origin of the suit, (and a brief explanation of tt 
may not be uninteresting,) was as follows: As far back as the year 
1748, a law had been enacted, and had received the royal assent, pro- 
viding that each minister in the colony should be entitled to sixteen 
thousand pounds of tobacco, as an annual stipend—which stipend, as 
the law further provided, should be paid in the specified article of to- 
bacco, unless the minister expressly preferred to receive its value 12 
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money at its market price. So long as the price of the irticle remaine dl 
stationary, and the crops were large, the 


law operate i very favor: il ly 
and very avreeably lo all 


; But the toby icco- pl inters at length ay) pre- 
hending a short crop, and desiring to secure for themselves the profits 
which would result from a consequent advance in price, exerted their 
influence to obtain the passage of a temporary law by the legislature 
which should make it optional with them to pay the tobacco itself, or 
money im its stead, at the usual rate of two pennies per pound. In the 
first instance, regarded merely as a temporary expedient, warranted 
Ly the necessities of the case, this new law was quietly allowed to go 
into Operation, and the planters to derive great benefits from it But at 
a second attempt to re-enact the same, a loud out-c ry was raised ayainst 
it bv the clergy, and their indignation immediately e xpressed in various 
pow rlul and sareastic pamphlets, Failing, however, to obtain their 
object by such means, and the planters still persisting in their efforts 
they ce termined to bring the quarrel to a judicial test—« apockelly too 
as they were encouraged and supported by the king and government 
at home, who, offended because the royal assent had not 3 en sought 
for the law, had declared it null and void. The case was areued be- 
fore the proper tribunal by eminent counsel upon both sides, but was 
decided in favor of the cle ‘rgy, who recovered their old right to require 
payment solely in tobacco. Emboldened by this success, the cl rey 
did not stop here, but even commenced a new action for damages 
against all those who, under the late illegal enactment, had made their 
payment in money instead of tobacco. Their triumph had been so 
complete in their first cause, that they almost looked upon the second 
isdecided hkewise in their favor. Indeed, this opinion was not ex- 
clusively confined to themselves, but acted with such etlect upon the 
eminent counsellor who had appeared in behalf of the people, that de- 
claring all opposition useless, he refused to be farther employed in the 
Cast 

it was at this stage of the case, that as a last resort, application for 
lis assistance was made to Henry, then a young and unpractised law- 
ver. Without the slightest apparent hesitation or fear for the result, he 
eXpre ssed his willingness to accept the case, and employed the short 
interval before the sitting of the court, In its attentive study. He was 
now, for the first time in his life, to be introduced upon a proper theatre 


ter 


lor the display of his talents—but he did not appear to realize either 
the importance or responsibility of his situation. Upon the day ap- 
pointed for the trial of the cause, agreeably to his engagement, he at- 
tended the court—and here a scene was presented to his view which 
must have been fearful in the extreme to a debutant. The violent ex- 
citement prevailing among both parties interested in the suit, had 


tracted to witness its final settlement, great numbers, not only 


the 


trv. 


\ from 
county itself, but even from distant sections of the adjoiming coun- 


These numbers now met him on his approach to the court-house. 
Within, too, the array was not less terrible. On one side of the hall 

it long rows of starched divines, the most learned and intelligent men 
iu the colony ; on the other was the able and veteran counsel employed 
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against him, with all the eminent lawyers of the Virginia bar around: 
before him, and even in the judge’s bench, was his own father, and be. 
hind him was the dense throng of anxious spectators listening with the 
deepest attention for every sound. It was indeed a scene, it was indeed 
an assembly well calculated to appall the beginner. The case was 
opened for the prosecution by Mr. Lyons, one of the most prominent 
lawyers of the day, with a brief and able speech, in which, after sta. 
tiny the particulars of the case, accompanied by a few arguments, and 
taking occasion to make a labored panegyric upon the benevolence and 
many excellencies of the clergy, he submitted it to the decision of the 
jury. 

it was now Henry's turn to rise in reply. Expectation was at its 
height to hear him, and the answer he could make to such conclusive 
arguments. He rose. But so awkwardly, and his beginning was so 
faltering and unpromising, that there was but one general feeling of 
bitter disappointment among the people, and of proud exultation with 
the clergy. But ah, how soon this scene was changed! Another mo- 
ment, and rising simultaneously in mind and body, and exerting every 
power to the utmost, he poured forth one unbroken stream of such elo- 
quence as was never heard within those walls. The effect was truly 
magical. The populace, who but a moment before had been over. 
whelmed with despondency and despair, were now listening to the 
orator with astonishment and joy. ‘The clergy, who had been so proud 
and arrogant in anticipation of victory, started up in amazement and 
fear, and at last even fled from their places before the scorching glance 
and withering sarcasm of their “ young and obscure” attorney. And 
down the time-worn but joyous cheeks of the old man, his father, tears 
were chasing tears in rapid succession. But Henry was unmoved by 
it all. His whole soul was roused, and his whole mind was engaged 
in his subject. He spoke on, and still there was no abatement in his 
eloquence ; it rather seemed that each successive period surpassed all 
others in force and conviction. And when he had finished, and the 
jury after a moment's deliberation had returned their verdict of one 
penny damages, the delight of the multitude knew no bounds. Setting 
all respect and all order at defiance, they seized their successful hero 
and bore him upon their shoulders triumphantly from the court-room 
Nor was this merely a sudden out-burst of their feelings. They 4- 
ways retained a deep sense of the gratitude they owed him, and he 
was ever afterwards their dearest favorite. 

This happy and successful commencement of his public career, w% 
of great advantage to him. He soon stood at the head of the profes- 
sion in that part of the country as a pleader, although in real legal 
knowledge and research he was inferior to many. Indeed, he never 
made any remarkable proficiency in his studies, because he could never 
reconcile himself to the confinement and application they demanded. 
But he was not suffered to continue long in the practice of the law. 
In the year 1765, he was elected to a seat in the Virginia house o 
burgesses. Here, too, although surrounded and often opposed by the 
first men of the colony, and some of them the first men of America, 
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he shone with no less splendor than in his efforts at the bar But, 
Jeeply interesting as a detail of his various actions in this situation 
would be, we feel however obliged to pass rapidly over it, and hasten 
to a scene somewhat similar in character, but far more worthy of the 
man and his talents. : 

[his scene occurred in that memorable year of 1774, and among 
that “assembly of the Conscript Fathers of America,” the old Conti- 
nental Congress. ‘The causes which led to their solemn and linpor- 
tant meeting, and the objects they proposed to attain, are too well 
known to American ears to need explanation here. The most distin- 
guished members of the several colonies, who had for years, secretly 
perhaps, but earnestly, been laboring to improve therr suffering country’s 
condition, had assembled to decide the future welfare of that country, 
and of its three millions of people. On such an occasion, it is not 
strange that each individual should have betrayed his anxiety, it is not 
strange that each should have felt reluctant to make the first allusion to 
a subject of such awful and such painful moment. A long and deep 
silence accordingly ensued upon their convention, until amid that vast 
assembly of gray heads, one dauntless stranger rose and dared to break 
the solemn silence. His rising was not hailed with pleasure, although 
all were glad to be relieved from the long suspense in which they had 
been held. He was young, and it was thought he should h ive given 
precedence to older men. His appearance, too, was far from prepos- 
sessing. ‘l'all, and so slender in person as even to have obtained the 
title of the “ raw-boned,” “ dark, sunburnt, and sallow” in complexion, 
clad in an old, faded, peach-blossomed coat, the whole surmounted by 
adark, rusty wig, (tied behind after the fashion of the day,) he seemed 
not from appearance the sage counsellor, nor the thrilling orator. Nor 
did his first words dispel the unfavorable impression which his compan- 
ions had formed. ‘There was an embarrassment in his manner, a fal- 
tering in his delivery, peculiarly disagreeable to his hearers. But soon, 
growing warm, and gradually warmer with his subject, and in his 
warmth eloquent, the orator shone forth in all his splendor. An elec. 
tric spark shot from his keen, dark eye, ran aud thrilled through every 
breast in that assembly. ‘here was everywhere an audible murmur of 
admiration and astonishment. ‘Those, who had looked upon his rising 
as discourteous or intrusive, forgot the bashful homespun countryman 
who first appeared before them, as they gazed with wonder upon the 
thrilling and the animated orator. ‘Their gaping mouths attested their 
surprise, their opened ears their fixed attention. He spoke of their colo- 
nial wrongs, and every voice was ready to cry outrevenge. He spoke 
of England and her tyranny, and every countenance grew pale with 
rage. He spoke of independence, and they shuddered at the sound— 
but not from fear—but not from alarm—theirs was a shudder of dread- 
ful delight. He spoke of battle, and of the God of battle, and bade 
them leave their cause to Him. 

‘he orator had done—and as he resumed his seat not amid the loud 
and oft-timed empty plaudits of the crowd, but with that silent appro- 


bation which comes from good men's hearts, too full for utterance, Pat- 
VOL. x. 28 
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rick Henry was then and there acknowl dged the “ Demosthenes of 
America.” 

Such was Patrick Henry, and such is a hasty outline of a few of th 
many yvreat scenes of his eventiul life. His alter-course was but , 
succession of similar brilliant acts of bold, ay almost reckless inde. 
pendence, but of the most devoted patriotism In those dark and 
troublous “times, that tried imen’s souls,” he was never wanting tw 
his country in the hour of her peril, but ever raised voice and arm i 
her defense. He lived and died the idol of Virginia, the admiration o 
America, the Oraror, the STATESMAN, the Parrior 


APPEARANCE versus WORTH. 
A TALE. 
ny J. W. W. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH INTRODUCETH CAPTAIN CHARLES FOSTER AND Ti8 BRIG TO THE READER 


On the Delaware Bay, a little to the north of Duck River, is a bold 
promontory, running out for several miles into the bay, and terminating 
in a wall of rock so regular, and extending perpendicularly down so 
far below the water, as to fori a natural pier, at the end of which ves- 
sels of any burden may float with safety. 

The Indians preserved strange traditions of this rock, and before the 
white man came in his “ winged canoe,” they were wont to assembl 
from far and near, and hold their wild war dance upon its bold top. 
and when the winds went down, and the surface of the bay was 
smooth, they paddled out on warm summer days, and renewed from 
year to year the strange figures inscribed upon its front. But the 
washing of the waves has long since obliterated these signs of their 
simple superstition, and now proud ships of war, and merchantmes, 
and dingy whalers sail up and down, and the curious among their pas- 
sengers mark the odd shape of the cape, or perchance some traveling 
geologist says that the rock is trap, and explains how its dikes are pro- 
truded among other rocks; but no one gives a thought to the Indian 
and few know aught of the artless stories they had connected with the 
place. But our tale is not of them. ; 

On an October day in the year 1813, ten or twelve miles to the south 
of this headland, two vessels were seen working their way up the bay 
against a stiff northeaster that was increasing every moment, and 


threatened soon to blow a gale. One of the vessels, a sloop of war, 


bearing the ensign of Great Britain at the peak, was staggering along, 
under every stitch of canvas her masts could bear, some eight or ten 


miles fromthe shore. ‘lhe other, a brig of about four hundred tons bur- 
den, was far to the leeward of the sluop, and a little in advance of her 
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was a vessel in which the eve of a seaman could discover litte 
t, from the graceful taper of her raking masts, to the beautifully 
nded bow and sharp cut-water that was parting the waves like ‘" 
fe. scarce ly raising @& ripple upon the water She too was sailing 
yier a press ol canvas, that, as she was sharp upon the wind, bore 
her over ilmost upon hie r be im ends, ind is she dashed through the 
waves, the spray tell over her and tlew away in white masses far astern 
\t the wheel stood a huge negro, Strippe lto the w ust, the cold water 
running in floods from his broad shoulders But ait dashed over him 
ind ran off again unnoticed and untelt, for the ocean had been his home, 
ud his grizzly locks and japanned visage told that he had weathered a 

ore of October gales, and braved the t npests lor many years To 
iptain and mate. The first 
a voung man about thirtvy—one in admirer of true masculine 


windward of the maimmast stood the « 


yut\ would love to look upon to ne COMMA ling bpp if- 


he unite la Vinmetry of form snd compa tness ot frame that 


promised great physical strength, while certain minutia of dress and 


indeseribable air which only accompanies good early breeding, be- 


tokhened the gentleman. [lis rough pea-jacket, thrown open at the 
neck, displayed white linen of the finest texture, and a close sea cap 
which he wore upon his head, lett bare his high white forehead, and 
but half concealed the curling locks of black hair the wind was toss- 
ing from his brow. His features were regular, and lis whole counte- 
nance bore an expression of intelligence and good nature; and none 
who had not witnessed the gleaming of that dark eve, could have im- 

ed that he was aman of strong and fearful passions. In his hand 
was aspy glass, with which he occasionally swept the horizon, or 
brought ite bear upon the vessel to the windward 

‘Dy Heaven,” said he, after one of these surveys, to the mate, a lit- 
tle dred up old man, so tough and hard and wrinkled that one could 
hardly tell whether he were sixty or an hundred years old. “By Heav- 
eu, | fear me we must beach the little Sea-Rutt, or take our chance with 
that bloody craft to windward - the gale increases every moment , she 
can't bear this much longer.” 

“No, sir,” answered the mate, who, by virtue of his age and station, 
was allowed great liberties with his superior officer. “ We must weath- 
er the point, and we can. Beg your pardon, sir, but she can stand 
this little flirt, and a fresh hand at the bellows. Blow your darn'd 
wind out,” he continued, as a blast bent her masts like reeds, and threw 
her keel almost out of water. “Go it, old tub, crack and be hanged, 
you i! have to hold.” 

“I tell you, Shel,” rejoined the captain, as he anxiously watched the 
tidimiainy achtihe deahe wes haat Wel approaching, “ we must work 
her more to windward, or we'll never clear the point. We must lay 
her ( loser tothe w ind. 

“WW, can pet a little more work out ot her, if vou say 80, SIT; but it 
seems to me the safest to let her alone as she goes : 


L tell vou. I'll have it to suit myself,” said the « aplain, stamping im- 


’ el | 
Pauichtly upon the deck 
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“ Brace the yards sharp up.” ”" 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Starbow-line watch, ahoy ! l‘umble up there. Haul 
every thing down close; lay aloft, there, cheerily, my men.” 

In an instant every yard was manned, and the sails were haul. 
ed down until they were stiff as boards. ‘The brig now lay much 
closer to the wind, but the effect of sailing so close hauled under such 
a press of canvas, would have appalled hearts less stout than those 
that manned the gallant little craft; she lay over at a fearful angle that 
threatened almost to dip her topsails in the waves, and tore through 
them like a goaded beast. Now her keel seemed to lose its hold 
upon the water and rest on the wave upon a single point; again she 
plunged into the next great billow, and her hull was entirely sub- 
merged. But nothing stayed her course, though the seas swept her 
decks and beat like huge sledge-hammers against her bows, she sped 
along in her mad career, and sprang trom wave to wave as though 
eager to do the bidding of her impatient master. ‘The old mate was 
in his element, and his enthusiasm increased with every fresh wave 
that washed her decks. Holding on to the rigging with one hand, 
he watched the motion of the pursuing vessel, narrowly scanned the 
headland on their quarter, and then turned to enjoin care upon the 
helmsman, or broach an opinion with the captain. 

“Mind your eye, there, old Hottentot, or your big heels will be 
sharks’ meat before sunset. Now she goes along, captain. The old 
woman's chickens have got her in tow now. How she chaws into 
the wind.” 

“ Ay, she works to windward beautifully now,” answered the cap- 
tain; “we shall easily clear the point, if she holds on to this.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, clear the point, and plenty of sea room to spare; if 
she goes an inch, she’s running off her ten knot an hour, and the head 
sea be d d. I'll bet my life the littl Sea-Rift, on a taut bow- 
line, can beat any craft that ever walked the brine.” 

“Have an eye out there, Shel,’ said the captain, as he watched 
through his glass the other vessel ; “ it’s blowing great guns there 
windward ; the Johnny Bulls are aloft reefing—double-reefing their top- 
sails. She staggers like a drunken man; her sails are half the time 
shaking in the wind. By Herod, it will be down upon us with a ven- 
geance. Mind your helm, there.”’ 

A dull, moaning sound was heard above the howling of the waves; 
it grew louder and louder, and a fearful blast struck the gallant litle 
craft, that shook her to the center; she careened over, almost stopped 
in her course, careened again, righted again, and with a noise like 
thunder, the jib was blown to threads ; a great white-topped wave, roll- 
ing up at the moment, struck her upon the quarter—the negro was hurl- 
ed with violence to leeward, and the little brig yaw@ing fearfully, would 
in a minute have been at the mercy of the waves, when the captain, 
with a single bound, sprang to the wheel, brought her again to her 
course, as the negro was scrambling up to his place, and gave his or- 
ders with a promptitude that displayed his energy and presence of mind. 
* Lay out there, men; cut the jib loose, let the rotten rag go, let it fly. 
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Be ready here, get along the foretopmast staysail, and set it in its place. 
lake hold here, you black son of a gun,” said he to the helmsman, ac- 
companying his words with a blow that staggered ‘ old Hottentot’ again ; 
“if you had eased her ever so little, that ——d wave would not have 
noc ked her out of her course.” 

These orders were soon carried out; again the brave vessel answer- 
ed her helm, and they shot by the sullen rocks of the point within a 
cable's length. 

“ Now, if the night favor us, Shel,” said the captain, “ 
through their fingers like fun, and be snugly moored in 
while they go prowling alter us”—— 

“Sail, ho!” cried the man from the lookout. 

“Where away ’” 

“On her weather quarter.” 

“What do you make her out to be?” said the captain, after giv- 
ing the man time to make his observations. 

“An American vessel, sir, coming down under full sail.” 

‘Get out the American colors, Shel.” said the captain, * and be rea- 
dy to make signals of distress.” And his countenance brightened, and 
he indulged in a low laugh, as the obvious way of his escape from his 
troublesome pursuer occurred to his mind. By the time the colors were 
run up at her peak, and the signals of distress displayed, the stranger 
had approached so much nearer, that her bellying sails were visible 
from the deck, and soon the vast hull could be seen at times, and as 
she rose and fell upon the waves, her triple tier of guns yawned to the 
sight, as if thirsting for blood. On, on she sped in the twilight, her 
bow buried in foam, and the water rushing in a torrent over the sprit- 
sail yard. She saw and evidently understood the state of things as the 
rover wished, for she answered his signals, and kept to windward, so 
as to meet the British vessel. She was a seventy-four; her decks 
were crowded with men, and she swept down upon the enemy like an 
eagle pouncing upon a hawk that has just lost her prey. Night came 
on apace; the little brig held on her way, and distance and darkness 
shut out the other vessels from her sight; but the sullen boom of guns, 
now near and now more distant, told them that a running fight was go- 
ing on between the ships of the two belligerent nations. 


we shall slip 
Kidd's Cove, 


CHAPTER Il. 
WHICH DWELLETH UPON A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LaDyY. 


Go with me, kind reader, in your imagination, to the city of Wil- 
mington, an overgrown village nestling down between the Brandywine 
aud Christiana Creeks. ‘The population has not increased much in thé 
last twenty years, but at the time of the date of our story, it was a 
much more quiet place than at present, for the waters ol the neighbor- 
ing bay were not crowded with steamers, and the rattling railroad did 
not then. as now, make it the great thoroughfare between Washington, 
Baltimore, and our modern “ Gotham.” In one of the principal streets 
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stood an aristocratic looking mansion of stone lt was aristocratic 
looking, because there was a high flight of marble ste ps leading to the 
door, and a couple ol ve ry fierce looking lions carved out of the same 
material. seemed to threaten from the landing all such tgnohile vulgus 
as should dare to set toot on those Immaculate steps. And then, 100, 


h it had descended to the 


the dwelling had an ancient look, as thoug 
present occupants through a long line of ancestry ; and the lions look. 
ed old and sileut and reserve d, like me nials erownh uTay in long service 


The drawing room was handsomely furnished with antiquated chairs 


and sofas, and mirrors set in curiously carved frames; and upon the 
floor was one ol those hi wT, thick wrought carpets, from Brussels. 
such as vour grandmother will tell you “you cant buy now-a-days.” 


Near the window was seated a young lady engaged in sewing ; for la- 
dies could sew in those times, and were generally considered ina 
household as not only ornamental, but as beings capable of actual us: 

Now we must stop and describe this lady, because she was very 
handsome, and a handsome lady is, above all others, the most pleasant 
subject to dwell upon, She was eighteen, that most interesting period 
of woman’s life, when the artlessness and vivacity of youth are united 
to the grace and dignity of later years. She was of about the medium 
size, and her form, though round and full, was finely modeled, and hap. 
pily the fashion of her attire lent it no deformity. Iler features were 
faultless, and these combined with a brightness and intelligence of ex- 
pression, rendered her face beautiful and attractive. Her hair was 
black as night, and fell in natural ringlets upon her neck, and her eyes— 
they were indescribable—a poet would tell you that love had gone to 
sleep in their deep, dark recesses. Her father, Col. Milburn, who had 
been an officer in the war of the revolution, had bestowed upon her all 
the accomplishments which wealth could command. She was his only 
child, we might have said his only care; for her mother, good soul, 
caught cold and died the day after the birth of her daughter. In all 
the father’s solicitude for the education and welfare of his child, bh 
had neglected but one thing, and that the most important of all; he 
had never taught her to guide her conduct by the dictates of principle, 
that talisman of true female excellence, without which she may con- 
mand the admiration of the worthy, but never their respect ; without 
which she is liable at any moment to fall; while with it %s an un 
erring rule of conduct, she becomes all that the poet Wordsworth has 
painted her in his often quoted description of a perfect woman. 

We have said that this lady was sewing, but she looked out of th 
window much more than at her work, and seemed by her impatien! 
glances to be expecting the arrival of some one. At length, as she was 
gazing Out upon the walk, a gleam of pleasure lit up her countenance, 
and she turned her eyes again upon her work, and her pretty fingers 
began to fly back and forth over the linen with wonderful assiduity 
A hasty step was heard in the hall, and a gentleman entered the pat 
lor unbidden, as one accustomed to make himself quite at home there 
Ile was a young man of not very prepossessing exterior, but ol 
pleasant countenance, and the bearing of a gentleman. He was 4 
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wealthy physician of Wilmington, and having studied hard in the ac- 


st 


ement ol his prot ssion, Was alre ly waning muse list netion in 


‘ ae possessed t frank and generous dispos tion, and kind 
art, but, like all nen, had hus hau Ihe had a wonde 


riuil 
} | : } ‘ , ’ | 

s knowledge of human nature, and in propounding bh 

ones olten displayed nis want o} yy netrution in that 


Ss lavorite 


upon W Tile h 
bis prided himself so much, by offending the very persons whom he 


was most anxious to please When we have said that he was the 


itor of the lady before him, he is suiliciently mtroduced 


‘Belund your time,’ said she, with a reproachtul look, as he en- 


_ Hlere | have been expecting you tor this halt hour 


‘| bee your pardon, dearest, but | think | am punctual to my ap- 


yy tment 


“No. no, | de ( lare you are at least half an hour behind your time.” 
‘You flatter me by thinking so, but indeed,” said he, drawine out 


his watch, * | am tive minutes before the time 


“Well, well,” she answered, with an arch look, “| suppose T must 
vield to vou, as usual; but do sit down here, you look tired.’ 
' «| have had a long walk, and have been out since daybreak,” he 
answer 1, taking his seat beside her on the sola “Ah, sewing 
Jou are as industrious as ever, | see, Mary Hut af the question 
is not an Drayyne rtuinent one, Wilint Is this youl livers re flying over 
so rapidly 
| con 
\ dress ’” said he, peering At at aquaria rly “It cannot be for 

winter use, | am sure—and what is the object of © 

“No matter,” she answered in atlected anger, a8 she pouted her 
pretty lips, and snatching away the cloth, placed it behind her, “ you 
gentlemen are impudent fellows, always asking questions that don’t 
concern you in the least. Now [ll tell you im earnest, that a lady 
ways thinks it improper for a gentioman to be asking such ques- 
ons. Day after to-morrow, you know, 1s the twenty-filth. 

“Why. ves. | believe the almanac says so; shall I run down to 
my office and see ?” , 

‘Sit still and listen to me, and give me none ol your saucy an- 
swers. ‘The twenty-fifth is my birth-day It is to be celebrated 

“(Comme al faut.” 

“Silence, sir; there are in town, | understand, several officers that 
are not invited, as we have not made their acquaintance yet; and 
lather always wishes to show particular attention to the officers of 


the army and navy; and now”—— 


\nd now L aim to see that th y are invited; are these your orders ’ 

* These are my orders, vassal.” 

“They shall be executed, most mighty princess. But to speak in 
earnest, why is it, my dear Mary, that ladies have such a desper- 
ale pene hant for officers 
‘Such a desperate penchant tor oilicers! You men are conceit- 
fellows, always imagining that the ladies are falling in love with 
you, we never care for any of you.” 


ed 
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“No, but you are evading my question. Why is it that the quar- 
tering of a regiment in town, or the arrival of a ship of the line jn 
the bay below, causes such a commotion among all the pretty girls 
and old maids of the city—so many wonderings and inquiries?” 

“ Why ?—to be sure, what right—well, granting such to be the fact, 
1 hope J ou do not think ladies entirely destitute of the natural feel. 
ings of gratitude and admiration lor the brave defenders of their coup. 
try. Woe read of this and that gallant action, and when afterwards 
we know that the actors in these scenes are near us, we feel ap 
anxiety to see them, and make their acquaintance.” 

“ No, that cannot be the reason, because it does not hold good in al! 
cases, ‘The reason is—forgive me—but the reason is that nine tenths 
of all the women in the world are taken by outward appearances ; and 
the glittering epaulette, the manly step, and high bearing of the soldier 
or naval officer, command their admiration betore the more truly com- 
mendable qualities of the mind.” 

“ Well, indeed, you are highly complimentary to the ladies, believe 
me,” she continued, with a mortified air; ‘if | thought that were your 
candid opinion, it could not but lower you in my estimation. Why, 
what kind of an idea have you of women in general?” 

“If | were to tell you that | thought them all angels, you would con- 
sider me a flatterer or a fool; my idea of them is that they are mortal, 
and like other mortals have their failings, and that this is one of them. 
Though this very fault, compared with some that are natural to my own 
sex, dwindles to nothing.” 

“ Well, | assure you, Edward, that you are entirely mistaken in your 
estimate of female character. One in a thousand may be as you de- 
scribe, deficient in judgment, and never looking beneath the surface. 
Such a species of nondescript, you know, we call a coquette—one that 
is always falling in love, and always breaking some poor, doting crea- 
ture’s heart. But in contradiction to your assertion, | say that, almost 
without exception, women will admire a poor and unassuming man for 
his education, intelligence, and good character, sooner than a prince 
for his wealth and display. And you cannot deny but that when once 
a woman loves—why, they are the very type of devotion and constan- 
cy. And think you,” she continued, as she fixed her eyes intently up- 
on his, and lowered her voice almost to a whisper, “that any thing 
could tempt me from you ’” 

“ No, dearest,” he answered, grasping her hand with warmth, “how 
could | doubt you one moment; or how could I think you susceptible 
to mere outward appearances, when you have been won by a person of 
80 unpretending an exterior as myself! And believe me, the fact of 
your being free from that fault so common to your sex, first caused me 
to admire and love you.” 

“| believe you, I believe you, Edward,” she answered, thoughtfully. 
“ But, indeed, sir,” she continued, turning gayly around to him, “I'll not 
let you off yet, after you have made sucha sweeping assertion against 
my sex. I challenge you to the proof of your theory.” 

“ Why,’ he answered, “I hold that it is not mere theory, but fact. I 
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say that nine tenths of all the women in the world are admirers of mere 
appe irance, because such is their nature. ‘Take the case of an artless 
country girl who never read a book, and knows nothing of the romantic 
fecling of admiration which you describe ; let a dashing young soldier 
visit her native place, and ten to one, if he seeks to win her affections, 
she will run away with him, even though she leave behind a deserted 
country lover to lament her infidelity A thousand such cases oecur 
every fog. Now, human nature stripped of art, is the same in the 
country cottage and in the halls of the wealthy ; conseque ntly, the same 
influence which would work upon a female in the first situation, would 
also affect one in the last. An unsophisticated country girl is won by 
the glitter of appearance ; therefore your city belle is hable to be caught 
by the same, Quod erat demonstrandum! which is to say. | have 
gaine ul my _— , 
“Well, ha, ha, ha, after such a marvelously logical speech, conclu- 
ed by such an astonishing display of colleye learning, | have nothing 
more to say—struck dumb, of course. But let us talk of something 
upon which our opimions are more in unison. | had a long conversa- 
tion with father this morning, upon the subj cl you spoke ol yesterday, 
and I'll tell you what he said of it, if you'll promise to be good, and 
not imterrupt tie. ‘ 

Now this young couple are about to talk of love affairs, and inas- 
much as being old and past these things ourselves, we think them sully 
and improper, we'll leave them to finish their conversation by them- 
selves, and return to the Sea-Rilt. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


OUR COMMUNTTY OF LANGUAGE WITH ENGLAND 


No subject has awakened greater interest among a large portion of 
our countrymen, within a few years past, than that of a national litera- 
ture. This single fact is suflicient to show its importance. Indeed, 
there is nothing which an enlightened nation ought more carefully to 
cherish ; nothing which adds more true glory to the name of a coun- 
try; nothing for which one ean feel a more pardonable pride. [t is 
something which will outlast all other monuments of her greatness. A 
nation may boast of her fleets and armies ; fleets equally powerful have 
been scattered, and armies as great have been cut off by pestilence and 
sword. She may be proud ol her institutions and laws; other institu- 
Hons as strong and well based as her own have fallen. She may point 
to her monuments, her costly works of art, a few ages will crumble 
the proudest structures, and strew the marble on the winds. But her 
literature will not this perish When her institutions have taken their 
place among the things that were; when the dust of centuries has 


gathered on the ruins of her works of art; when time, with its tooth of 
VOL. x. 29 
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iron, has defaced and worn away every thing perishable, her literatur, 
will still be preserved | 

No two nations have ever existed, bearing such relations to each 
other, as do our country and England. Never has the instance been 
recorded of a nation growing up from a feeble colony to be the rival of 
that from which it sprung; and that nation, too, the acknowledged 
queen of the world. Never have two nations, of such vast magnitude. 


such equal purity, with so little of national peculiarity. Is this com. 


at so wide a distance from each other, spoken the same language with 


munity of language favorable to the literature of our country ’ This 
question we will endeavor to answer according to the views we have 
been led to adopt on thie suilrye ct. If those views are correct, there are 
evils resulting from this community of language which tend greatly to 
check the growth of our literature 

We do not mean to include in this sul ct any works which come 
within the department ol science In reeard to such works, we are 
willing to admit this community of language to be highly favorable to 
us. We have all the discoveries which have been made in the old 
country to build upon; all the principles brought to light by a Newton, 
all the philosophy of a Locke and a Bacon, all the advancements in 
science made in later periods. As soon as a scientific work appears 
our community of language opens to us equal facilities for obtaining its 
full benefit. And, indeed, in science our young country need not fear 
a comparison. In its very infancy, it has seen a Franklin, sporting 
with that clement which had hitherto been a fear to mankind; it has 
seen a Bowditch, to whom the science of navigation will ever be In- 
debted ; it has seen a Fulton, a Whitney, who have each given an im- 
pulse to improvement which will continue for ages. 

But it may be urged, likewise, that all the attainments made by 
England in literature serve as a foundation for ours. It may be said that 
so many elegant models of style, such splendid productions of genius 
as the English drama and her other departments of literature exhibit, 
cannot fail to prove beneficial to us. ‘This “ pure well of English uo- 
defiled” is freely opened for our use, from which we may draw in 
measures large and full. Plausible as this may seem at first, a closer 
examination will lead, as we think, to a different opinion, 

What is literature’ <A fine writer of our country has defined it. 
“the free and happy reflection of nature, of character, of manners ;" 
a national literature, then, is the reflection of national peculiarities.— 
If it is not this; if it merely embraces what is common with another 
country, it cannot be called a national literature. It has nothing dis- 
tinctive—it can lay claim to nothing higher than mere imitation. By 
an American literature, we are to understand a national literature; 4 
literature stamped with our national peculiarities, whether found in our 
geographical features or in our social constitution. How can these 
peculiarities be fully expressed in any other way than by peculiarities 
of language’ If the characteristics of the two countries were the 


same, that is, if we had no peculiarities, then the same language might 


answer. ut this is not the case. ‘The great features of our country 
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wre widely different from those of England. England has a different 
scenery irom Ours , she has no wide prairies or broad savannahs; she 


no rivers that roll the ifr Waters fol thous inds of mile Bs she has not 


our boundless forests ,; she has no vast chains of mountains, mingling 
their summits with the sky And yetil a poet would describe these, 
he must doit with the same language that is ipplied to the streamlets and 
mol hills of England; with the very language that was framed for 
m. Can it be supposed that words like these will tity describe ob- 
cts so grand in comparison with those for which they were originally 


le 

‘The associations, too, which such a language brings are unfavorable 
to the growth of a literature purely national. It comes to us with all 
he descriptions, which English writers in every age have given, of 

jects in their own country. All these are impressed on the mind of 
every one who forms his literary taste by a study ol Envlish iuthors. 
Lhe por t's mind is filled with des riptions ol sce nery and ob yen ts as 
they eXist In another land. Hle Is le dl to COPY those cle SCT plions, il- 
stead of creating new and more ippropriate ones for the scenes of his 
own country. His images will be drawn trom things unfamiliar to us ; 
his allusions will be less stirring to the souls of his readers than if 
nade to the events and places memorable in the history of our own 
country What care we tor the Druids’ pile ot stone, though it has 
stood tor centuries, though oa earthquakes have heaved it, and its cope- 
stone has not fallen'” What care we for all their ancient Gothe 
structures, though the manthog vine has long crept over their broken 
arches, and the sunlight has for ages streamed through their painted 
windows! ‘The traveler may survey them with pleasure and admira- 
tion, but the noble shaft rising upon that hill where Putnam tought and 
Warren fell—Mount Vernon, hallowed in the heart of every American 

the plains made famous by the deeds of Marion and his men—these 
will rouse the feelings of thousands who remain at home. Even so 
will allusions made to places and scenes whose memory 1s embalmed 
in the history of our land, be wider in their influence, and will awaken 
deeper and stronger thrills of feeling. By trequent allusions to objects 
in kngland, the characteristics of the two countries are blended togeth- 
er. We will mention one of the thousand examples which show how 
much we are trammeled by the language of another country, and the 
associations it brings. Ina recent poem, ascene In one ol our western 
lorests is likened to an English “abbey of olden ume; as if those 
arches built by men’s hands were a fit representation of that t mple, 
whose venerable columns were reared, whose verdant roof was woven 
by the hand of God. 


“The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the arclutrave, 
And pread the root above them.—ere he framed 
"The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 


Th yund of authems; inthe darkling wood, 


Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down 
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And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.” 


A single glance at the literature of different countries will show that 
their various characteristics are expressed in it. ‘Take any country 
you choose which can boast of a literature ; that literature bears the 
impress of its national peculiarities. ‘The features of the country, the 
differences in climate, all have an influence. ‘These cannot be set forth 
in their strongest light, save by words w hich have been called into 
being hy those peculiarities The wild songs of the old Norsemen 
were the index of the stern and savage regions they inhabited. The 
literature of Italy was like its own mild climate and sunny skies, The 
voluptuous and imaginative literature of the East was soft as its own 
spicy vales, and em hanting as its own lountains and vroves, In later 
times, where can we find anything that better reflects national charac- 
teristics, than the literature of Scotland’ From “ the cliffs that brow 
her vlens” to the “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped” daisy of her bill-sides, 
all the features of her scenery are drawn in the life-like pictures of 
Scott and Burns. All, who are acquainted with different languages, 
unite in saying that this peculiarity of a literature is lost in a great 
measure by clothing it in another language. No other words but its 
own will tully express it. ‘Translation robs it of its’ striking features, 
its native charms. Hada language grown up with our country, we 
have reason to believe it would have differed much from the one we 
now use. It would have adapted itself to our national peculiarities. 
It would have expressed the emotions, arising from the contemplation 
of our great works of nature. 

‘The languave of the Indian affords strong confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of these views. It was free and unshackled as the air he 
breathed. [lis conceptions, and the words in which he clothed them, 
were bold and lotty as the mountain wilds over which he roamed. 
Nature had given hima language like itself. Hence those flights of 
eloquence with which the speeches of their orators abound. He drew 
his words from the objects which his native forests presented to his eye 
The warrior was the young eagle or the panther; the old and war- 
worn chieftain the “ blasted pine ol the mountain.” ‘The dark-eyed 
maiden of his tribe was “ the wild flower of the forest ;”’ the captive 
daughter of the white man “the pale flower of the plain.” When 
disasters and destruction visited his tribe, his departed friends spoke to 
him in the language of nature; their “tears came in the rain drops, 
and their “ voices in the wailing winds.” 

There are other reasons why our community of language is unfavor- 
able to us. The existence of such productions as are already found in 
the English language is a check on our advancement. Macaulay's the- 
ory in regard to works of the imagination is often questioned ; but all 
past history shows that the yreat works of the imagination, the master 
productions ot thought, belong to some peculiar ave. What that age 
1s, | do not pretend to say. Why had Greece but one Homer’ whs 
had she no authors in the drama, after Lvuripides and Sophocles 
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Hecause none could hope to surpass their productions. Kome, too, had 
byt one Virgil; ‘Tasso and Dante sung in a new language ; Germany 
has had none else like Goethe and Schiller—France, like Corneille ; the 


English language has had but one Shakspeare, but one Milton. What 
the united voice of a nation pronounces perfect, there is littl hope for 


another to surpass He will attempt to please by imitating that, rather 
than by new creations, 

Agi iin, authors in our c ountry are trie “db yan unfair st: ee = 7 
are not judged by what ought to be expec ted from a young country, but 
by what an old country has already attained. Where a language 
grows up with a country, every new produc lion im ~ bcd is hailed 
isa joyful harbinger. [tis pronounced good, for none better im the 
language exist before it. With an old language 


, It Is at once compared 
with the superior ones it already possesses 


lt weighed inthis balance 
and found wanting, its days are numbered and finished. Hlow many 


an opening intellect we have reason to believe has been crushed in the 
bud by this stern test; wluch,in a new language, would have enriched 
and adorned it! How many a brilliant genius, not having yet 
the stature ee by this Procrustean bed, haus had its eners 
ever destroyed, by being prematurely stretched upon it! 

Another thing whic h tends to dise ourage our authors, is the lack of 
that pride in our literature which we should take in one peculiar to our- 
selves. A nation always feels a pride in its own language ; it thunks 
it superior to all others. Whatever attainments are made init are wel- 
comed before all others. ‘The Latins spoke of the Greek im terms of 
contempt. The French thought the plays of Racine superior to those 
of Shakspeare. We can have nothing of this national pride in our 
language, which stimulates exertion, Now, if a work of our own ap- 
pears, it is thrown aside by a large portion of the reading public, and 
that too of the most enlightened class, because superior ones of the 
same kind already exist. ‘They feel for them none of that aflection 
with which they would che rish them, were the ‘vy peculiar to ourselves. 

The attainments already made by authors in this country are no evi- 
dence that a community of language is beneficial. Rather do they 
show the power of our young genius, which has done so much in spite 
of such great obstacles. We want no surer evidence than this, that 
our intellectual energies are in no wise inferior to those of — 
Held in a state of colonial bondage to her for a century and a half; 
obliged to adopt her as a standard in our modes of e xpressiny thought ; 
when we threw off her political dominion, we ret: uuned her language 
we retained her literature. Our tastes, our modes of expressing 
thought, were English still. With every thing to do which a growing 
country demands ; without the libraries and advantages enjoyed by 
Englishmen: we have risen to such a height of excellence that En- 
glish authors do not hesitate to purloin our pages, and pub ih them as 
therrown. The question so tauntingly put forth in one of her Reviews, 
twenty years ago, “ who reads an American book ’” is no longer asked 
If we are to become her rival; if we are yet to produce works which 


attained 
vies lor- 
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may stand on the same shelf with Shakspeare and Paradise Lost, thea 
may our gifted poet well say, 


“ Here the free spirit of m inkind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit tothe wi int’s unchained strength, 


Or curb his swiftness in the forward race!” 


THIS TO THEE. 
A BONG ADDRESBED TO 8. I--——. 


Sowr friends we cull like blosoma, 
Along life's pathway strewn, 
And place them in our bosoms, 
There treasured as our own. 
Thou art the newest flower, 
But thine shall be the art 
To deck afresh the bower, 
The garden of the heart. 


Thy brow is wreathed with roses, 
Wet with life’s early dews, 

And loveliness reposes 
On thee its tranquil hues, 

Thy bark its sails is flinging 
Across a sunny sea, 

And morning stars are singing 


Thy young heart's jubilee. 


May sorrow never darkle 
Upon thy happy soul, 

But joy’s bright bubbles sparkle 
Within life’s crystal bowl. 
May love and fnendship hover, 
Like angels, o'er thy head, 

And virtue’s glories over 


Thy loveliness be shed. 


May hope conceive fruition, 

As sunrise brings the day ; 
And memory's moonlight vision 
Its dreamy charms display. 
May smiles thy cheek still cover, 

Or tears as swect be shed, 
While blest thoughts linger over 
The living and the dead 
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Yet brighter joys are near thee— 
And purer bliss will come 

And sweeter thoughts shall cheer thee 
In yon eternal home 

There shines a fairer morning 
‘To welcome thee to rest, 

With fadeless beams adorning 


The mansions of the blest 


Farewell, then, and remember! 
Z will remember thee, 

Whuile there remains one ember 
Of truth and faith in me 


THE PERPETUITY OF LITERATURE 


The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a bright r ray, 


And more beloved existence. —Cnitor Haronp 


Tue author of a recent and very entertaining article in Fraser, has 
remarked that fragility and decay are characteristic of all human en- 
joyments, except Religion and Literature. ‘To illustrate this thought 
in respect to Literature, is the object of the present essay. Religion is 


left out of view, not because the sentiment is less true in regard to it, 
but because all are ready to admit the pleasures of Keligion to be 
changeless and lasting as the throne of the Eternal 
With one exception, then, in all earth/y pleasures are the seeds of 
deeay and death. ‘The field of Literature is perpetually blooming ; its 
flowers are ever bright and fragrant ; its fruits forever rich and abundant. 
In the family circle we take our first draught of happiness. 


‘* Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and ple nty, wher 
Supporting and supported, polish'd friends 


And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 


lt is about the domestic hearth that tender ties and associations are 
formed. which become a part of our existence —and the sweetest part 
olit. But we have not reveled long in the happy carelessness of child- 
hood, beneath the shadow ol parental love, ere stern duty tears us away 
to live, to labor, and to suffer for ourselves. On each successive visit 
to the old homestead in after years, we see some vacant seat; we miss 
some well-remembered countenance ; and we become painfully con- 
scious that the pure and unalloyed pleasures of carly life are fleeting 
as time itself, 
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What greater source of enjoyment in this world than the seasons. 
and vet what so fleeting as they ’ No sooner does the young and 
beautiful Spring, in her gentle way, smooth the wrinkles, and drive 
away the frowns of old Winter, and fill us all with life and energy by 
her smiles, than the fiery, hot-headed Summer comes along, and Spring 
flies away. We just learn that Summer has his own peculiar attrac. 
tions, when Autumn takes his place. Golden-haired Autumn—mild and 
lovely—rich im gilts—has us fairly in love with her, when she is tory 
awav from us by cold-hearted, unteeling Winter. 

Fame is a glorious acquisition, so long as she will stay with us 
But she is generally as short-lived as she 1s noisy. In most cases her 
trumpet gives a long, loud blast, and then all is silent as the grave 
Oftentimes, even when an immortality is to be the prize, ‘ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune’ must be borne, counterbalanced only by 
the cold consolation, that posterity will render justice. _ 

‘The truth is, death never ceases ‘going to and fro on the earth, and 
walking up and down in it! He isa mighty conqueror, Warring against 
all that is beautiful and all that is good. Age and hardy manhood, 
beauty and tender infancy, are alike his victims. The firmly planted 
oak (falls before him. ‘The shrub, the leaf, the tiniest flower that blows 
is not too small nor too feeble to escape his arm. ‘Time follows death, 
always aiding him; destroying where he has failed. Time drinks 
rivers dry, gnaws and rubs away at mountains ull he pulls them down 
But the fabric which Literature has erected, defies the efforts of both 

lt is now nearly three thousand years since an old man might hav 
been seen wandering from village to village along the shores of Chios, 
and occasionally extending his journeyings to the neighboring islands 
and continent. Tle was a blind old rhapsodist, and gained a scanty 
pittance of this world’s comforts, by singing the rhapsodies he composed 
as he journeyed. ‘lo those who pittied him and stopped to listen, he 
sang how their fathers, because of injuries one of their princes had re- 
ceived, waged a war with a city that had once existed in the North, and 
he described the characters, the battles and adventures of the heroes 
of that war, Lut were these songs listened to, their subjects wondered 
at, and then forgotten’? Minstrels have been singing for ages, of deeds 
of daring and of danger by land and sea, yet how few there are whose 
names and subjects have ¢ scaped oblivion! No; the Genius of Lite- 
rature had owned him, poor and blind as he was, for her first-born son 
and great high-priest’ The flame that gave life and power to his strains 
was a gilt trom off her altar. And when she deigns to bestow a gift, 
whether it be but a spark or a living flame, she will watch it, and fan 
it, and preserve it forever. Hence, when those rhapsodies had survi- 
ved the dangers of a four centuries’ tradition, she inspires Pisistratus 
to collect, arrange, and transmit them as a rich legacy to future ages. 
Hence they became a store-house of facts for the historian, and of 
rules for the critic. ‘They became the fountain to which the orators of 
Greece repaired for beauty to adorn and power to strengthen their pro- 
ductions. Hither resorted her poets. All drank freely, and many here 
gained the inspiration which they never could have drawn from the 
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original Castaly. ‘Take from the poems, orations, and histories of 
Greece all they borrowed from the Iliad and Odyssey, and what a bar- 
ren field have we lett! Without Llomer. Greece Is still ‘Greece, but 
wing Greece no more.’ With Homer, she is 


‘ Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, great.” 


To these same rhapsodies, tremblingly sung by a blind mendicant, 
‘reece owes the glory which has made her the praise and model of 
ations. fn remembrance of them, travelers from distant lands, ages 


hence, will sing, like Byron, when nearing her shores, 


* Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore: 
Boast of the aged! lesson to the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 


As Pallas and the muse unveil ther awful lore.” 


Shakspeare was atone time a servant boy inone of the London the 
tres. ‘Thinking it but a poor business, howeve r, to hold horses and 


trim lamps for life, he conceived the whimsical idea of writing plays 
Doubtless he had glorious visions of the Green Room, with himself 
mingling in the crowd of authors and actors who frequented it. He 
wrote his plays, and soon he was welcomed into the Green Room. — It 
was not long before he passed through it, and was reading the Merry 
Wives of Windsor before Elizabeth and her Court. As his reputation 
erew, he advanced still farther than the Royal Palace. He entered the 
hearts of the English people. When enthroned in them he was ona 
summit beyond which the loftiest ambition could not carry him—above 
all the dangers of aspiring rivalry. That station he still occupies—his 
ttle undisputed—the glory of his name still brightening. What 
power transformed this Stratford run-away—this friendless horse-boy, 
into the first of England’s Poets—the unceasing boast of his country ’ 
It was the same which made Homer the Father of Poetry. ‘The Ge- 
nius of Literature adopted and assisted him, and she has watched over 
hin to the present day. (nd now, wherever there is an English 
t@uvue his creations are familiar to it—wherever there is an English 
heart his name is loved. In the halls and castles of cultivated En- 
gland, he dispenses pleasure, refined to the utmost capabilitrye s of gold- 
en-figured morocco and delicate mezzotint; while in the Far West of 
our land, wherever a cottage stands in which limited education has con- 
quered the Spelling Book and Bible—there, unadorned by the trap- 
pings of luxurious art, 


‘Sweetest Shakspeare, fancy'’s child, 


Warbles his native wood-notes wild.” 


Now why are the names ol these two men trumpeted by Fame 
irom the rising to the setting sun / It 1s because by them a present 


_ an 
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life is infused into past ages ; because through them we may converse 
with men that lived—and sympathize in sorrows that were borne—and 
hear the roar of battles that were fought—centuries ago. This is what 
we mean by the Perpetuity of Literature. lo this principle We owe 
no small part of the enjoyments of life. ‘To it we are indebted for that 
world of beauty and interest to which we can betake ourselves, when 
tired of the stern realities and oppressive cares, the ‘ whips and scorns’ 
of our every day world. | 

‘Time dims the beauties of Apelles or of Titian. The life-like stat. 
ves of Praxiteles moulder into dust. But the figures of Appelles 
portrayed on the paye of history or verse, still preserve the freshness 
of their youth. ‘The forms of the sculptor when thus described still 
afford a counterfeit presentment of life. ‘The crowds that roared over 
the exciting scenes of the ‘Tournament are silent, but in Ivanhoe we 
may still mingle, with more than the pleasures of reality, perhaps, with 
the chivalry and beauty of the feudaltimes. In the tales of early days 
we may mingle in the boisterous band that frolicked around the me rry 
may-pole, or dance on the banks of the sunny Rhine with the dark- 
eyed daughters of the South. ‘The unfortunate Mary still draws after 
her as many captives as when she enslaved all hearts in the courtly 
throng of Holyrood. In this bright world we may dance or mourn— 
we may enjoy the pomp and circumstance of war—luxuriate in the 
most enchanting scenes of nature, or be dazzled by the triumphs of 
art, and withal be unburdened by a care and never jostled by a selfish 
crowd. While we must all travel over the rough pathway of life and 
contend with its obstacles and dangers, we may still from time to time 
wander away to the pleasant fields and fragrant flowers of literature. 


Quis. 


THE YOUNG LAWYER. 
A TALE. 


BY A KICKAPOO. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 


Which, takon at the flood, leads on to fortune.”—Snak. 


On a sunny Sabbath morning, in the month of June, the church 


bells of the thriving town of W , in one of the southern States. 
sent forth their accustomed peal to call the inhabitants to the house of 
God. The streets were soon filled with crowds of well-dressed peo- 
ple proceeding to their respective places of worship. A fashionable- 
looking throng is pouring into one of the churches, and thither, gentle 
reader, let us follow. The congregation is soon quietly seated, with 
the exception of the stragglers, who come dropping silently in. Alone 
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in an eligible pew, sit two ladies dressed in deep mourning. ‘They 
ire the widow Burton and her daughter Mary, who had, a few months 
before, lost the one an endeared and affectionate husband, the other a 
beloved and a doating father. Mr. Burton had been one of the first 
settlers of the town of W , had represented the district in Con- 
oress, was highly esteemed for his intelligence and integrity, and had 
died leaving his wife and his only daughter a handsome fortune. Mary 
was considered the belle of the place. I shall not say how beautiful 
she Was ; how fair her complexion ; how bright her deep blue eves, 
and how perfect her figure ; but | will say that no young man, however 
stoical, could have seen her that Sabbath morning, clothed in the weeds 
of sorrow, Which seemed to heighten every charm, without feeling 
rather sensitive about the heart. Add to this that she inherited her 
mother’s affectionate nature, and her father’s clearness of intellect, and 
possessed fifty thousand “solid charms,” and she becomes, I think, 
irresistible. 

‘The minister had just arisen to announce the hymn, when a stran- 
ger, apparently about twenty-five years of age, entered the house. He 
was dressed in a suit of “ solemn blac k,” and lookeda gentleman. As 
he followed the sexton up the aisle, many an eye was turned to admire 
his tall and commanding form, and manly gait. tle was shown into 
one of those pews fronting the side of the pulpit, which gave the young 
ladies an Opportunity to reconnoiter his countenance. ‘The complexion 
of his face was rather swarthy. His black thick hair, brushed care- 
lessly back, revealed a fine, intellectual-looking forehead. ‘The flash- 
ings of a large, dark, and restless eye, told that a mind of no common 
order sat enthroned within, and his compressed lips and slightly con- 
tracted brow spoke of the spirit of indomitable energy, that had made 
his bosom its home. Reader, this was Henry Waters ; and while the 
ladies are wondering who that stranger can be, we will let you into the 
secret, 

Waters was a young lawyer. He had graduated about three years 
before, at one of the old eastern colleges, since which he had been en- 
gaged in his professional studies. Like Casar, he was ambitious, 
He had a loftiness of purpose which did not permit him to take the 
second rank in any pursuit upon which he entered. He had resolved 
to stand at the head of his profession, and had accordingly devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to his legal studies, and had mastered most of 
their technicalities. What was a rarer accomplishment still, he was 
a ready, graceful, and eloquent public speaker. In a word, his friends 
called him a young lawyer of bright promise. He had one failing ; 
he was rather indifferent to the charms of the fair sex. He passed 
many of his college vacations with two pretty cousins ; had taken moon- 
light walks with the beauty of his native village ; mingle din many a 
gay throng ; listened to the melody of many a sweet voice, and yet re- 
mained unscathed ; had left his New E ngland home unengaged. After 
his admission to the bar he had set out to select a place of residence. 

“'l’he world was all before him where to choose,” and, in the course 
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of his wanderings, he visited the beautiful and flourishing town of 
Wooo, and resolved there to cast his lot. 
" o 2 , , e . . . . e 
About five months alter his introduction to the reader, Waters was 
sitting one evening alone, in his othee, about the hour of twilight. <A 
glowing Uiiss ol bitumen was blazing and putling and hissing in the 
yrate, and throwing a ruddy light upon the objects in the room. The 


shutters were closed and the winds of November wailed without. 
Waters sat in his large arm-chair, looking intently mto the fire, his feet 
resting upon the oval table, which occupied the centre of the apart. 


ment. [le was lost in thought, melancholy thought. His new sign 
had been glittering beside the door of his office for nearly five months, 
and he had not vet gained a single client. Ile had delivered a lecture 
before the Lye eum, spoken in a town-meeting, and was reputed to be 
avery promising young man, but as yet he could not show a single 
case upon his docket. tle felt contident that this was no fault of his 
He had not, like many young prof ssional men, taking for granted that 
“omne ignotum pro magnifico est,” wrapt himself in unapproachable 
dignity, and stalked through the streets too haughty to notice the very 
men from whom he might expect business. He had made himself 
agreeable and communicative, without appearing sycophantic. — Al- 
though he was aman of proud spirit, he was always a gentleman, 
Short as had been his residence in W——, he had made many friends 
and admirers by his prepossessing address and pleasing manners. But 
he was fast realizing that admiration and applause could not supply the 
place of bread. He sickened at the prospect before him. His bright 
hopes of early success, and a speedy career to tortune began to be 
overcast. He had a widowed mother and an only sister far away 
among the granite hills of New England, whose hearts were bound up 
in his success and happiness. Waters thought of them and his wretch- 
edness was complete, 

As he sat gazing into the glowing embers, and thinking of what he 
should do, he heard a gentle tap at the door. “ Walk in,” responded 
he. ‘The door opened, and a female figure entered. Waters arose 
amd presented his visitor a seat, and then hastily lighted his lamp. 
Imagine his surprise, as he turned to observe the face of the stranger, 
to discover Mary Burton, with whom, though he knew her by sight, 
he was not personally acquainted. He seated himself and made some 
passing remarks about the weather, to which she replied, in a voice 
subdued and tremulous, but of passing sweetness. ‘lhere was an em- 
barrassing pause. Miss Burton broke the silence by explaining the 
object of her call. , 

‘| came, sir,” said she, “to consult you on business of the utmost 
importance ; [ came myself, because | believe I can lay it before you 
better, perhaps, than any one else. My father, who died about a year 
since, left the principal part of his property in real estate ; consisting 
of large tracts of land on each side of the river, with the extensive 
flouring mills, known as the Burton Mills. My mother and I were his 
only heirs at law. My father died suddenly, and left, as we supposed, 
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no will. From a late ejectment, hi has rved upon the ten 
nts of the property, it seems heir h ippear This i 
my father’s brother, a diss) whom 
mv father while living, would have no inter stonishin: i 


may seem, he claims the entire prope \ rt ill which Mr 


Smallhead, the attorney, whor 


estate, savs he found among my father’s le hia enced My 


Smallhead as his counsel, who, | becia ¢ if, IS as UNpring iple das 
himself. I know there must be villainy 


aT “( hae me, tor it shows it 
on its very face. 7 lie Hewes, th it an ecyectinent 


had been served upon 
the tenants of the property, caused, as you may suppose, my mother 
and myst lt great concern, Whit li Was ibhere when we learn dl the 
nat ture of the claim set up against us, and that Mr. Sm: 


head was em- 
ployed to conduct the suit for the recovery of the 


property; for, be- 
sides being dishone ‘st, he 7 helieve, a man of ereat talent 


ness We have aay | retained Mr. M——, of P——, an old friend 
of mv father, and an able and indefativable lawve 
much occupied, and as he lived at 


ind acute- 


As his time was 
n dist ince, he nt Ivise | us to employ 
a junior counsel, some member of the bar residing in this place, who 
could devote more time and attention to the case than he could possib ily 
spare, He recommended you, having heard you highly spoken of hy 
a friend from the East, and supposing that you woul ! enter upon the 
business with more ardor, energy, and leisure 
tioner.” 

She paused. Waters could not help thinking all the while she was 
speaking that she had the finest face lre ever saw, and when she had 
concluded and her eyes dropped and a melanc holy expression settled 
over her countenance, he would have sworn it. 

“Are you certain your father lel ft no will bequeathing his estate to 
vourself and mother ?” asked he. * I think he did not, though I cannot 
syn ak confide ntly, * was the re ply. ‘We have not searched for a will 
so closely, perhaps, as the importance of the case dem: inds; yet l hardly 
think it probab gh = it such a document can be found, for my father died 
suddenly when in apparently good health, and even if he left such a 
will as would save us at this crisis, it has probably been destroyed by 
Mr. Smallhead, who, as | said betore, 1s administrator to. the 
and has had access to all mv father’s papers ' 

* Yetitmay be possible,” said Waters, “ that your father has left a will 
in your flavor, and that it may have esc Lp d that villain’s notice Atall 
events, it Is advisab le to make a thorough search If we could but find 
a willof a date posterior to the one held by Mr. Simallhead’s chent, we 
could crush that iniquitous scheme in the bud. [will call myself, 
with your permission, within a few days, and assistin the examin 


than an older prac ti- 


estate, 


lion 
“We shall be under obligations to you, sir, if you will,” said Miss 
I , a8 she arose to de | rt Waters we PDP MRED De d her to the door, in- 
tending to wait upon her home, when he pereeived she h ul come In a 
barouche which had been standing betore the office under the charge of 
the driver He took he r hand in his ind Assist ed he r into the vehicle : 


the coachman mounted his seat, and the impatient horses were off in an 
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instant. Waters stepped into his office muttering to himself, (1 blush to 
say it, reader,) “ How beautiful! Gods! what a foot, what an eye! 
‘Regina incessit.’ By Coke upon Littleton, I don’t know but J might 
be tempted to desert the state of ‘ single blessedness’ for such a god. 
dess.” Then he began to feel all that pride and joy a young lawyer 
experiences when he has his first case committed to his charge. And 
such a case, Filty thousand dollars at least involved. And such ¢lj- 
ents, particularly one of them. He could scarcely refrain from caper- 
ing about the room for joy. ‘The thought, however, that his suit was 
not vet gained, cooled the warmth of his feelings, and set him seriously 
to thinking upon the important business which had been laid before 
him. 

‘The next afternoon, after paying some slight addresses to his toilette, 
Waters locked his office and proceeded towards the residence of his 
clients. Mrs. Burton lived in a retired part of the town, in a comfortable 
old-fashioned homestead, surrounded by trees of a luxuriant growth, 
which had been planted by Mr. Burton more than twenty years before. 
Waters entered the gate, passed into the graveled walk, and rang the 
bell. He was ushered by the servant into a neat and well-furnished 
apartment, where he found Mrs. Burton and her daughter, the latter of 
whom introduced him to her mother. After a few moment’s conversa- 
tion, Waters said he was anxious to begin the search which had called 
him to their house. “1 fear,” said Mrs. Burton, “ the search will be 
fruitless, for we have examined my husband’s papers again and again, 
and always without success, and besides, I fear he left no will, as his 
death was very sudden.” So saying she arose, and led the way to the 
library, where Mr. Burton had been in the habit of keeping all his pa- 
pers. Waters, assisted by the ladies, began a search which lasted for 
three hours without finding anything that looked like a will. Every 
file of papers was carefully looked over, every drawer emptied of its 
contents, and finally every book in the library taken down and shaken, 
in hopes that the precious document might have been placed tempora- 
rily in such a receptacle ; but all in vain. 

The three left the library with depressed spirits. Waters, although 
the prospect began to look dark, said all he could to encourage his cli- 
ents and keep up their hopes, promising to use every effort in their be- 
half, and holding out the hope that all might yet be well, a hope which 
he scarce dared himself any longer entertain. 

. . . . . . . e 

The day of trial at length arrived. Waters, meanwhile, had not 
been idle. He had made himself master of every point in the case. 
The more he studied it, the more clearly he saw how hopeless it was. 
He expected much, however, from the skill and experience of the se- 
nior counsel, who was to come down in the morning’s stage. The 
stage arrived, and instead of bringing the attorney, brought from him 4 
letter directed to Waters, the purport of which was, that he was de- 
tained from attending on account of a sudden attack of sickness, that! 
woul) be useless to defer the trial on his account, as any services he 
might render would, in such a hopeless cause, prove ineflectual. 
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Waters, although perplexed and disappointed, after revolving the 
matter with himself, concluded that it was best to follow his senior’s ad 
vice, and proceed with the trial. 

When the hour came for the assembling of the court, he took his p lace 
at the bar. ‘The room was already filled with eager and atteative spec- 
tators, and the gallery crowded with ladies. ‘Ihe Burtons were not 
there. The case hi id excited dee p feeling throughout the community, 
for every one believed that there was foul play on the part of the plain- 
uff. “ We shall have public sympathy im our favor at all events,” 
thought Waters, as he looked over the excited audience, 

The case was soon called up, and the trial opened. After making 
his statement to the jury, Smallhead proceeded to examine the witness- 
es for the plaintiff! He himself was the principal one, and testified 
that the will upon which he founded the plaintif’s claim to the property 
in question, he had been employed by the late Mr. Burton to draft, that 
it was signed and acknowledged in his presence. ‘The will was pro- 
duced and exhibited in court, and bore a date two years previous to the 
time of the trial. The evidence seemed complete. Waters, depressed 
in heart and cherishing scarcely a vestige of hope, proceeded to state to 
the jury what he intended to prove, and to summon lis meagre array of 
witnesses, 

At that moment, a thought occurred to him which made him start. 
He asked to look at the will. It was handed him. He examined it 
closely for some minutes, and then passed it back to Mr. Smallhead. 
He then drew up his chair to the table, and wrote a hasty note, which 
he sealed and handed to Mrs. Burton’s negro, whom he saw in the 
crowd without the bar. He proceeded to examine his witnesses, by 
whom he was only able to prove that the deceased Mr. Burton had al- 
ways held his brother in the profoundest contempt and detestation, that 
he would not be likely to bequeath to him his whole property, while he 
lefta wife and child to penury and distress. Every one could see, 
however, that this was mere conjecture against fact, and that unless 
something farther could be proved, Mrs. Burton would loose her case. 
The deepest anxiety, which extended even to the judge and jury, was 
depicted on the faces of the crowded and silent audience. 

Waters liad just concluded the examination of his last witness, and 
sorrow and despair had settled on the heart of that great asse mbly, 
when a man entered the court almost breathless with haste, and carry- 
ing in his hand a curious-looking iron instrument. Waters arose and 
requested the clerk to swear Mr. Brown, the gentleman who had just 
entered the bar. Mr. Brown was accordingly sworn. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Waters, “ please examine the paper upon which 
that will is written,” handing him the will which he had taken from 
Smalihead’s hand, “and state to the court whether or not it was man- 
ufactured at your mill.” 

Mr. Brown examined the paper, and replied that it was. 

“ How long since that paper was manufactured !”’ 

‘ Not more than six months, sir.”’ 
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“ Hlow do you know, Mir. Brown,” continued Waters, “ that the pa- 
pee rwas not manufactured belore that ime 
‘Because it has upon it a new water st wt which was not used j; 
my } oan wctory until about six mar mths since 
‘Wall vou be so kind as tos how the court that the letters on your 
mould, which [ see you have brought with you, corre spond with th: 


water stu ny) letters upon a papel ig 

Mr. a took up | the mould and ap plie xl it to the letters upon the 
paper and handed it to the judge, from whom it was passed to the jury 
All examined it, and found that the letters “1. P. Brown” on the moui: 
corresponde d exactly w ith the same letters in the water stamp upon th, 


mper. 

' WW itters then arose, and addressing the court, said, “There is a dis. 
crepancy here, may it please your honor, which | woul 1 wish to hear th: 
counsel for the pl: untill atte mpt to recone ile ; me imely, how a deed, bear. 
ing the date of two years previous, could be written upon paper which | 
have just proved has not been manufac tured more than six months.” 

Words cannot give an adequate description of the scene which fol- 
lowed. The mass of the audience did not tll that moment compre- 
hend what the examination of this last witness meant, and when the 
reason flashed upon them, neither the thumpings of the judge, nor th 
loud vociferations of the sheril, could restrain them from bursting forth 
in a tumultuous round of applause. The ladies, now all smiles, waved 
their handkerchiefs from the gallery, and every countenance in the room, 
with two exceptions, Smallhead and his client, wore a pleased and de- 
lighte de Xpression. 

We need not enter into farther details. Suflice it to say, that the jury 
merely retiring for form’s sake, returned a verdict for the defendants, 
which was announced amidst renewed cheers from the audience. 

The court adjourned, and Waters was a happy man. As he passed 
out of the court room, the citizens crowded around him to shake his 
hand and congratulate him upon his success in this his first case 
Compliments flowed in upon him from all sides. ‘The ladies, who were 
descending the tlght of steps which led to the gallery, waved their 
handkerchiefs to him and gazed after him with eyes that told more elo- 
quently than words the feelings of their overjoyed hearts. 

He spent that evening at Mrs. Burton’s. When he had returned to 
his oflice, although it was late, he sat down, and from an overflowing 
bosom, indited a lone « pistle to his mother and sister, detailing his suc- 
cess and brightening prospects. 

. . . . . * . e 

Mr. Smallhead escaped the consequences of his crime by escaping 
to the then unannexed Republic, and his client by escaping in a fit of in- 
toxication, to * the undiscovered country.” 

Business now beyan to flow in upon Waters from all quarters, which 
increased in a geometrical ratio as his talents and legal learning were 
brought into exercise. De spite its heavy pressure, however, he found 
ume to call oceasionally upon Mary Burton, and in less than a yew 
from the day of tral, Mrs. Burton canceled his richly earned fee bY 
Mary's hand and fortune 








APRIL. 


Hart, loveliest nymph of all the vernal train ! 
With smiles for offerings we welcome thee. 
Thou glidest hither o'er the joyful main, 
Like a new nereid of the azure sea ; 
Or, like a dryad from the Arcadian grove, 
Amid our woods to wake thy song of love. 


Perchance we love thee more because we dream 
Sweet semblances to youth with thee are blent ; 
No summer's sun is brighter than thy beam, 
While all thy showers from passing clouds are sent 
When golden joys and fleeting woes we see— 
Q, spring and youth, what half so bright as ye! 


Gentle magician, with thy zephyr wand, 
Turn thou these leafless boughs to arching green ; 
In waving velvet let thy fairy hand 
Hide the drear aspect of this wintry scene. 
Turn these dry weeds to nests, the red-breast's bowerse— 
The air to song—the tattered sod to flowers ; 


Wake the gay insect, from his death-like sleep, 


And tinge with sunny rays his flashing wings ; 
Color with purple dyes the dusky deep ; 

Teach their forgotten music to the springs ; 
Crown the proud mountains with a laurel crest, 
And clothe the valleys in their varied vest. 


Call vernal breezes from their southern home, 
Laden with genial warmth and spicy sweets. 

With blossom-circled brows bid zephyrs come, 
Nor longer linger in their fair retreats. 

And while thou makest day thus heavenly bright, 

With stars, and dews, and odors, bless the night. 


But yonder maiden, resting pale and weak, 
A snow-white lily on a fragile stem !— 
Sprinkle some roses o'er her faded cheek, 
Though thou should’st rifle April's richest gem. 
To her, earth's fairest flower, some bloom be given, 
Ere she is taken hence—to bloom in heaven. 
Apnit, 1846. 
VOL. x. 31 
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THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, AMERICAN REVIEW, AND DEMOCRATIC 
REVIEW. 


We have not pl: iced a title so appare yntly incongruous at the head of 
this article, thoughtlessly. Differentin name, ¢ haracter, and objects as 
the above works are, there are points, and important points, in which 
they agree. ‘They form an era in out Literary History—they consti- 
tute a medium through which the best talent in Chure th and State can 
be brought to affect publie opinion—the ir discussions of disputed ques- 
tions are able and dignified —and they are AMERICAN. 

The first mentioned, “ The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Re- 
view,” is a Quarterly, published at Andover, and conducted by Profes- 
sors Edwards and Park, of the Theological Se ininary in that pl: ace, with 
the special cooperation of Prof. Stuart and Dr. Robinson. It is the 
organ of no sect. I\tis designed to be a permanent repository of es- 
says, treatises, and discussions upon topics of essential importance In 
Biblical Literature. In addition to these, it will contain occasional 
dissertations upon the collateral subjects of classical philology, mental 
science, pulpit eloquence, Mc. ‘There are engaged in its management 
and for its support, some of the ablest writers in that department of 
Literature in our country, besides several less known among us, but 
no less distinguished in Germany, England, and Scotland. Although 
but just entered upon its second year, it has already received the 
most flattering encomiums from the first critical journals of those coun- 
tries, together with the more substantial evidence of their favor, in the 
shape of several hundred subscribers. A similar and more generous 
reception has been given it by the organs and friends of nearly every 
denomination here ; and if it continues to be conducted with the spirit 
and talent which has characterized the past five No’s, cannot fail to 
receive universal confidence and encouragement. 

The “ American Review,” is the avowed organ of the Whig party 
in politics, and also, according to its title,a “ Journal of Literature, 
Art, and Science.” Secluded as we are here in these classic shades, 
and, as we may add, with much more truth politically and meteorolog- 


ically than we ‘could a few months ago, in “ regions mild of calm and 
serene air,” 


“ Inter silvas Academi, quaerere verum,” 


it is not supposable that we think of or mingle much in party politics— 
certainly not that we should give them any place in our magazine. It 
is not, therefore, in this point of view that we wish to notice either of 
these monthlies. The Editor of this Review, the author of “ Tecum- 
seli,” though yet in the prime of manhood, has already attained a high 
rank among the young literati of his country. He is a Yalensian ; and 
the selection of him by the &. B. K. Socie ty last vear as their poet, 1s 
evidence enough that he is not without honor in his own Alma Mater. 
In its prospectus, we find a list of names given as promised contributors 
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to its pages, which would do honor to the Quarte rly that has been so 
long enriched by the genius of Macaulay and the learning of Brougham 
The third No. has reached us, and well sustains the high re putation 
which its predecessors had so readily and so justly acquired. From its 
own party it certainly deserves a c heerful and liberal patronage, and 
the smiles and ap prob: ition, if nothing more, of all who value the crea- 
on and perpetuity of a national Literature. 

The “ Democratic Review” is well known. Its political character 
aside, it has received high and spontaneous commendation from all par- 
ties. Through its pages some of our vounger writers first made 
themselves known and admired, and those who had already won their 
laurels, still continued to send forth the treasures they had accumulated, 
w delight and bless their countrymen. Poetry and sketc he *s that would 
have adorned “ Blackwood” in its brighte . days, or the * New Month- 
ly,” when Byron, and Lady Blessington, Campbell, eae and Moore, 
sparkle «din its columns ; original, bold, and spirited essays on Govern- 
ment, Art, and ‘Taste, have made its appearance, welcomed in every lit- 
erary circle from Maine to Florida, for the last seven years 

The Democratic party has, we believe, expressed its confidence in it 
in the most unequivocal form it could employ. ‘Their support has been 
generous and unwavering. We are very sorry this Review has lost 
Mr. Brownson. The man who would withdraw his support from it on 
account of Mr. Brownson’s contributions, is a political or intellectual 
coward ; he has no faith in principles nor in truth. 

The rivalry of the “ American” and “ Democratic,” conducted in a 
proper spirit, must benefit both. (Questions of State Policy, Foreign 
Relations, Finance and Commerce, discussed in the one will provoke 
replies and discussion from the other; and thus truth will be elicited, 
or, at least, party principles and measures will be more fully and accu- 
rately de fined. They may become here all that the Edinburgh and 
London Quarterly are in England. 

‘l'o elevate the character of Theological and Political science in the 
United States should be, and we hope is the ultimate aim of all these 
works. ‘That it is much needed, few honest men will deny. That 
there are materials and ability sufficient to effect such a desideratum, 
the Pulpit and Senate of our country have long since evinced. Denom- 
inational envyings and narrow sectarianism has been too universally 
the characteristic of what is called the Religious press, while the 
falsehood, the calumny, and the unblushing scurrility of the political 
partisan press has rendered the whole arena of politic 8 repulsive to 
every sensitive and honorable Statesman. ee pendently of this, the 
vouth and vigor of our nation, and, more than all, the axiom that virtue 
and intelligence are its life and aliment, demand ote our first men should 
lay her foundation broad and deep, and infuse into her habits of thought 
and feeling, an unquenchable love of the Good and the ‘True. 

But the American public must encourage by a hearty support and 
sympathy these labors of her scholars, and not allow them to feel that 
they are toiling for bread, or for the tardy and flickering honors of a ca- 
pricious party. 
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Not battle fields,” says Bancroft, “ but mind rules the world.” {[¢ 
is so in social life, it is so in the State, it is so in the Church. No less 
true is it in the veriest despotism than in the most limited monarchy or 
the purest democracy. The bravery of Wellington did much for the 
salvation of his country, but it was nothing compared with the effects 
of the “ Reflections on the Revolution in France.” England should 
remember and revere Edmund Burke longer than she remembers Wa- 
terloo. We want the intellect of our nation to cement and confirm its 
patriotism and to guard by a solid and stately bulwark its noble consti- 
tution. For it is 


“ Not high rais’d battlement or labor'd mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low -brow'd basencss wafts perfume to pride,” 


that “ constitute a State.” Something higher is needed ; something 
bearing a more intimate and permanent relation to Man. 


“PENSEZ A MOL” 


* Pensez a Moi” is my request. Alas, 'tis heeded not, 
Long have I struggled with my heart, yet art thou not forgot ! 
I do not ask one thought of thine while friends and fortune smile ; 
For I can bear my lonely fate, yet love thee all the while. 
I would not that the eyes I love should shed one tear for me— 
Or let mine own dark sorrows cause one hour of grief to thee; 
But should a cold and evil day cast shadows o’er thy heart, 
And, chased by fortune’s frowns away, thy summer friends depart— 
Should grief and sickness change that brow, and thou feel thyself alone, 
Perchance ‘twill sooth a pang to think, one heart is all thine own: 
Know, should those days of darkness come, that one doth yet remain, 
Who'd spurn the proudest, happiest lot to share and sooth thy pain. 


Penseza. 
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« Wa. in!” shouted we, a few days since, while sitting coatless at our desk, suf- 
fused with a cloud of circumambient perspiration, the thermometer suspended at our 
window, having just dismissed, for the fourth time, the printer's Satanic Majesty, be- 
wdes informing seven Juniors that the Magazine would probably be issued on Saturday, 
ast.) when the prospect seemed as dark as that of paying our debts, (for that is one 
of the strongest comparisons we can make.) “ Walk in!” the door immediately 
opened and a youth, of less than seven feet, (we do not mean peripatetic vehicles,) 
entered and approached us with a cane. We say he had a cane—of course he had; 
yothing is more common. Not that all canes per se are common; they are not; but 
the powession and enjoyment of a cane is common. We would not be understood to 
say exactly whether the waist of his coat was six inches above that point in the natu- 
ral man, or seven; all we can say is, just as we would say if asked whether the 
moon was inhabited—we do not know. Nor, on the other hand, with regard to his 
boots as it positively certain that the entrance (we refer to the usual entrance of boots) 
to both of them was visible when the inhabitant maintained an erect posture ; we 
think not. We should say, without much hesitation, that his jaws were what are tech- 
nically called lantern jaws, if we had any precise conception of what that term meant ; 
but we solemnly assure our readers that we have not. For instance, there are magic 
lanterns, and dark lanterns, and tin lanterns, besides Sir Humphrey Davy's safety- 
lanp. Now which is intended it is difficult for us to conjecture ; we must, therefore, 
leave it to the conscience of the reader. 

Time would fail us to speak of his elongated and elevated collar, his hat, which, in 
the touching language of the poet, 


“* Was not ali a hat,” 

and various other external adjuncts, which, taken conjointly, rendered the youth on 
the whole, rather singular than otherwise. What may seem most strange to our now 
curious readers, is that this individual wanted nothing special. This was his usual ap- 
pearance, 

“ Are you the feller,” inquired he, with some emphasis, “ that gets out the Editors’ 
Table ?” 

“That is our specific characteristic at this present sitting,” replied we. 

“Well,” continued he, and, as if about to give utterance to a thought of momen- 
tous import, 


“ Drew from the deep Charybdis of his coat 
W hat scemed a handkerchief, and therewith blew 
His vocal nose.” 


“Well, I want to subscribe for that. I don’t want the whole book, I ony want the 
funny part; I'm rather a funny feller myself and I should like” — 

“ What is the name, sir?” inquired we, interrupting the gentleman, as the bell re- 
minded us that the “ Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery” required our 
immediate attendance at the scene of his manipulations. 

“My name is Mr. Samuel Henry Stokes,” said he, “taken all together ; the folks 
call me Stokey, and sometimes Sammy.” 

“Can you call again, Mr. Stokes, about this matter?” said we, opening the door, 


“or, perhaps you might see the Editor of the next No. of our Magazine ; he is a very 
funny man.” 
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“ No, I keen't, I keen’t,” were the last words of Mr. Stokes, “ but here’s four cents 
and you may send me the Editors’ ‘Table for sometime, directed to ‘ Mr. Samy 
Henry Stokes, Jr., Squimminstown, on the canal.” 

As we trotted along towards the place of Bones and Muscles, we fell into—po , 
large hole, but a reverie—if it is not contrary to the “ Eternal nature of thingy” 1» 
fall into a reverie, trotting—and mused upon the trials and insurmountable difficultice 
of ministering to the enjoyment of Mr. Stokes and the thousand others dependent upon 
us for their literary “oysters and coffee,” for the next month. Oh! ah! alas! » 
Admetus says,—what a life is an Editor's! All around him appear to be happy. His 
enemies are in raptures, his subscribers, whether they have paid or not, are Joyous anc 
merry ; his creditors are not like the so oft-slandered angel's visits ;no! no! And here 
the allusion to our creditors, and the gloomy contrast it presents to the fresh and genia! 
face of the young, opening Spring, remind us, with poignant force, of the words of the 


poet, that 


“ Reasons return : but not to us returns 
Day, nor the slightest prospect of his having any money when he does come.” 


Life, and beauty, and love seem to pervade all nature. May peeped over the 
shoulders of March, a few weeks ago and smiled, and her smiles have relaxed and 
mellowed the rigid and barren waste, made by the withering blasts of the grim old 
monarch of winds and storms ; and a thousand hands beckoned to her, and a thousand 
voices again entreated her to hasten her coming, and, as she withdrew, she sang in 
“mute wrial” language, 


“IT come! I come, ye have called me long, 
I come o'er the mountains with light ao 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wa —~ | 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass.” 


This was certainly very pleasing and grateful to our feelings, and we should have 
continued to enjoy it with something like a rational pleasure, if we had not gone to the 
Post Office on the following morning. Some youth, in whom adipose substance wa 
greatly predominant, realizing the effects of the temporary warmth, in the heat of the 
moment, indited the following stanzas, among others addressed to the “ Beloved Edi- 
tors of the Yale Literary Magazine, for to go in.” 


“Oh, Spring with thy genial hours! 
Thou makest me extremely weak, 
Debilitating my nobler powers 
Indeed, using me up, so to speak.” 


Such a fellow ought to be annexed to the North Pole immediately and snow-balle: 
or ice-berged. By the way, going to the Post Office, what a period of an Editor's ad- 
ministration that occupies. Our box there, reader, approaches nearer to the idea o 
Pandora’s than anything within the region of thy conception, except our “ Coffin.” 
(Stokey wanted to know whether this was what we kept our editorial corpee in ; ugh: 
It is worth all the vexations of our office, we had almost said, to participate in the 


“ Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter, holding both his sides,” 


enjoyed by the Sodality at those weekly convocations which we occasionally intro- 
duce thee to, and which we will call the 
NOCTES EDITORIANAR. 


The contents of the box had been disembogued from the numerous hat and pockets 
of the Professor, while the Doctor, the Philosopher, and the Metaphysician were © 
gaged in sedentary pursuits around the Editors’ “ Table” proper. 
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“ Halloa! what's this?” cried Mer, as he laid violent hands upon a billet-doux that 
escaped in the midst of the confusion, from our other pocket, “this ain't for the Editors, 
though, is it a 
It w contrary to our bye-laws to knock down, though not strictly speaking to fight, 
cle the next moment would have seen Metaphysics supine, although we say it our- 
wives | we, however, merely projected the lamp with some velocity at the most prom- 
sent organ of his countenance. He remarked afterwards to us confidentially, that he 
‘lt hurt at the course we took. 
lhe Philosopher had proceeded to read aloud a treatise of nine pages and a half on 
Criticism ;" its somnific effects began to manifest themselves in two minutes and 
twenty-one seconds, and in exactly twelve minutes from that time, somnifaction was 
mplete. ‘The reader continued on bravely through more than three pages, when he 
at length, like ‘ poor Keats,’ a victim to ‘criticam.’ The truth was, dear reader, 
» first fell asleep, and then, through some illegality in the chair, fell on the floor, and 
ereby aroused the remaining trio. The author must have thought (if he was troubled 
that point at all) on stilts or in a straight jacket ; if the piece had been accepted, 
ould never have been published in the Magazine, as its extreme inflexibility would 
we required it to be printed all in one line ; and if set in capitals would have suited 
imirably for a fishing line or a lightning rod. ‘Two of the Sodality, who attempted a 
second reading, by mistake, were immediately seized with the cramp, and have been 
pretty straight ever since. 
\* Freak of Love” was the next gem brought to our notice by the Doetor. The 
writer is solemnly in earnest. After some preliminary Alexandrines on love in gene- 
ral, he singeth of 


“ A something though it hath no name to bear 
‘That doth upturn the very bottom of 
The soul.” 
Oh Zoroaster! “ what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” We might 
have italicised some of these words, but we have meekly forborne. Why sang’st thou 


not, oh supplanter of Milton, 
—“ of 
A soul knocked head over heels, nor with his legs unscratched 7" 


lt were impossible without engravings to give the remotest possible description of the 
ititude and longitude of the Professor, the Metaphysician and the Philosopher, during 
ihe recitation of the epic thus far. What must it have been whet we had reached 
that part of his description of an Arcadian scene, where 
* The air was mild and soft, and bore to 
The senses naught but freshness——"’ 
What would we not give to know where that swain has had his bornin’ and his brought- 
i up! We think we see the air bearing a basket of ‘ freshness’ to his senses: we 
guess it would find that market supplied already. Here it was the young rascal (for 
we begin to see his character now) tells us he rambled with some unsophisticated dam- 
“i—we pity her, indeed we do—and then the impertinent wretch says, 
“1 gazed upon her face until my soul 
Seemed filled ene to the brim with joy and bliss,” 
And then at that still, silent hour of night 
I swore.” 
Oh you villain! you villain! didn’t you know what you were saying? What a funny 
wul the fellow has got—just like a tub! There remains material for a great vari- 
ety of other remarks on this “ Freak,” but we were afraid of wounding in the slightest 
degree the sensibilities of the gentleman who penned it. We therefore silently and 
wlemaly consigned it to that gloomy charnel-house of all our rejected addresses ; 


“ Not a drum was heard,’’ &c. 


We commend the spirit of the lines on “ My Sister's Picture.” Brothers ought of 
course to be affectionate ; to love their sisters, whether any body else does or not, but 

‘certainly protest against their taking as the medium of communicating this love 
our Maga. ‘That is not the way we do in affairs of this nature. 

It was our intention to have devoted a few remarks to the despicable homunculus 
*ho imposed upon us the piece entitled “ A Regular Backwood’s W edding” in our 


* Why didn’t you button up your coat then, and tie a handkerchief over your mouth ! 
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last number, but we fear lest our ink might turn into gall or the paper shrivel up when 
called upon to notice such a leprous blotch upon literary society. His gangrened and 
putrefied apology for brain could not beget the sickliest original idea, and he is com. 
pelled to steal one frorn some straggling penny paper in the farthest West ; and the 
paper itself he doubtless purloined by using some decent man’s name at the post-of. 
office, and then swindling the clerk out of the one cent and a half postage. Oh 
thou emasculated threepenny, didst thou suppose that we were familiar with eve 
newspaper advertisement and story all over the country? We do not wish to say that 
the crawling thing is known; but we wish every member of college who euapects wiy, 
it is to look upon hum as he passes along those consecrated wal and enters thon 
buildings where honest men have thought and siudied—men who would rather thei 
bodies should swing between earth and heaven and their bones bleach in the winds of 
November, than cause the slightest stain upon the honor of Yale Coll or her sons 
Point him out to the worms that they endanger not their reputation or their health by 
any contact with him. Let him enjoy no balmy sleep, none of the genial breezes of 
the pure, mild spring, none of the glad smiles and greetings of men, until the cor. 
sion of his heart extort from him a public confession of his infamy, and then let him 
leave this soil at once and forever. 

We observe that President Quincy, of Harvard College, sent in, on the 19th inst, 
his resignation of the high office which he has now held for seventeen yearn We 
wish President Quincy had displayed more of that calmness and dignity becoming his 
station and his years, at the last meeting of the Board of Overseers ; 

Tantaene animis in coelestibus irae 7 

The allusion to a murder (!) in Yale College, if true in point of fact, or in the alight. 
ext degree applicable to his argument, would have been omitted by—we were going to 
say—a gentleman. “ Expenses were thirty-three per cent. higher at Harvard than at 
Yale, but there were no murders at Harvard.” ‘hat section of Hedge proves this, 
pray ’ or in what figure and mood of Whately isit? He surely could not have had 
the fear of the Reviewer of the “ History of Harvard University” before his eye We 
regret the occurrence infinitely more on account of its author, than for any effect it 
can have upon us. 


Cotiece Recorp.—Profeseor Kinesiey, of this College, sailed for Europe, in the 
packet ship Prince Albert, from New York, on the 2d of April. One principal object 
of his visit, is the purchase of books for the College Library. He left his home here 
on the 3ist of March, and was accompanied to the New York boat by a large ma- 
jority of the students, who expressed their warm regard for him, as he left the wharf, 
by three times three of the heartiest cheers that ever went up from the sons of Yale 
He expects to be absent about nine months. Health, pleasant voyages, and a safe re- 
turn be his. 

Rey. Gronor W. Bernune, D. D., of Philadelphia, has accepted the appointment 
of Orator before our Literary Societies, at Commencement. 

Tuomas K. Davis, of Chambersburg, Pa., has been chosen by the Senior Class, to 
deliver their Valedictory Oration, and Guy B. Day, of Colchester, Conn., the Valedic- 
tory Poem, in July next. 


The “ Nassau Monthly” for March ison hand, and a good number. We like “ The 
Three Worlds,” and “ Lnventions and Inventors.” 

The “ Williams Miscellany” more than sustains itself in some of its articles. We 
wish it success. 

Here, too, is the welcome “ Monthly Rose,” internally and externally ‘ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.’ A few evenings since, with a small company, in our sanctum, we justly 
characterized it as “ The Rose that all are praising.” 

The “ Lowell Offering,” too! We (editorially speaking) would like to know, for 
private information, the age of the authoress of “ A Country Wedding.” We shall be 
through college soon, and—so forth. 


Dear Tom :—In “ Rector Pierson,” there are the following errata, which you woul’ 
oblige me to insert in your number. Page 170, 8th line, for “ leaving,” read “ leave. 
P. 170, 10, for * their,” read “the.” P. 171,117, for “ Lyme,” read “ Lynn 
P. 172, 1. 15, for “ Nadark,” read “ Newark.” Yours, truly, Jus 

















